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DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For nearly a Century 


the Medical Profession have approved this as the best and 
safest remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout and Indigestion. Dinneford’s Magnesia is also an aperient 
of unequalled value for infants, children, those of delicate con- 
stitution, and for the distressing sickness of pending motherhood. 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE APERIENT FOR 
REGULAR USE BY PEOPLE OF ALL AGES. 


In consequence of humerous imit tations, | , purchas sers should INSIST 
on seeing the name “ DINNEFO on every ottle. Only by 
so doing can they be sure of patil this most excellent remedy. 


Dinneford’s Magnesia mixed with Spring Water forms a pleasant, cooling and most 
beneficial drink in Hot Seasons and Climates, and also during Fever. 





The House Complete 


Whatever may be required for the House—Furniture, 
Carpets, Bedding, Curtains, China, Glass—the purchaser of 
taste and discrimination will find in Maple’s Showrooms— 
the largest in the World—just what is wanted at the most 
moderate prices possible. Ready for immediate delivery. 
Our Customers’ recommendation is our best advertisement. 


MAPLE & CO 


By Appointment to H.M. The King 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON W1 


SHOOLBRED'S 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON. W. 1. 


SECOND-HAND 


FURNITURE 


AT MODERATE PRICES 











Carefully selected and thoroughly restored. 








—that's why Ronuk is the Polish used in the leading Hospitals, 
Public Institutions and thousands of British households. 


RONUK 


THE SANITARY POLISH 


THERE’S 
NOTHING 
LIKE 


RONUK 
FOR 
POLISHING 
FLOORS 


It is the most THOROUGH and ECONOMICAL polish 
known. A little Ronuk produces a beautiful lustrous polish on 
Floors, Furniture, Linoleum, etc., at a minimum of expense, 
time, and trouble, Sold everywhere in large, medium, and 
small tins. 


RONUK Lrtp., Dept. No. 10, PorTsLaDE, BRIGHTON. 


INDIAN TEAK 


PARQUET FLOORS 


HOWARD'S MAKE. 


Large Stocks laid in before War 
can now be laid at less cost 
than best carpets. 


26 Berners Street, W.1. 


AND CLEVELAND WORKS, W.1. 





SUPPORT YOUR FRIENDS AT THE FRONT. 


BRAND'S 
MEAT LOZENGES 


WORLD RENOWNED FOR THEIR SUSTAINING PROPERTIES. 
NO MORE ACCEPTABLE GIFT can be made to OFFICERS and MEN. 





In Tin Boxes, 41/-, 1/6 and 2/9, of Chemists and Stores, 


or direct from 


BRAND & CO., Ltd., Mayfair Works, VAUXHALL, LONDON, S.W. 





MESSENGER & Co., Lia. 


Horticultural Builders and Heating Engineers, 


LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE. 


London Office: 122, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 





LTHOUGH at present engaged upon War Service Contracts, 
we are prepared to give as much attention as possible to 
the erection or Heating of Glasshouses (especially those 

used exclusively for the production of Food), and would respect- 
fully ask our customers to favour us with timely notice of their more 
urgent requirements during the continuance of War conditions. 
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25 ROYALVINOLIA@ 
TALCUM POWDER 


( 
3 
ORKING ina dusty atmosphere, the 
pores of the skin become clogged and 
unhealthy, the complexion loses its freshness 
and beauty. 


Royal Vinolia Talcum Powder prevents this by 
affording the skin of the woman worker just the 
protection it reeds. A little of this delightful 
powder dusted on the face protects the pores from 
dust and dirt. It absorbs -all excess perspiration, 
keeps the skin fresh and cool, and preserves the 
peach-like bloom of the cheek. 

The woman whose work necessitates long standing 
will find Royal Vinolia Talcum Powder indispensable 
to ease and comfort. A little dusted on the feet 
will keep them cool and comfortable. 





















‘Country Life 


Smoking Mixture 





This delightful combination of the Best 
Tobaccos is sold in Two strengths 


MILD and MEDIUM 


1d. 
85 em 2? 10. 


N.B. “Country Life” is packed only in 
original packets and tins by the Manufacturers 


This Tobacco is also supplied at Duty Free Rates for the 
purpose of gratuitous distribution to wounded Soldiers and 
Sailorsin Hospital. Terms and particulars on application to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS. Nottingham. 


P690 Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), J.td. 
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Sold in 1/6 and 2/6 
(double'quantity) bottles. 
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In Handsome Tins of Wedgwood design, 
Price 1/- 


For preserving the supple clearness of the skin, 
munition workers will find Royal Vinolia Soap 
excellent. 4d. per tablet. 


VINOLIA COMPANY LIMITED, LONDON—PARIS. 


ELIS 





Makers of the Celebrated 
Clemuk Safety Razor 


17, Billiter Street, London, E.C. 3 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


The charge for Small Estate Announcements is 12s. per in h per insertion, 
the minimum space being half an inch, approximately 48 words, for which 
the charge is 6s. per insertion. All advertisements must be prepaid. 


*,* We appeal to our readers to send their copies of recent issues 
of Country LireE to the TROOPS AT THE FRONT. This can be done by 
simply handing them over the counter of any Post Office. No label, 
wrapper or address is needed and no postage need be paid. 

The War Office notifies that all papers posted to any neutral 
European country will be stopped, except those sent by publishers 
and newsagents who have obtained special permission from the War 
Office. Such permission has been granted to Country Lire, and 
subscribers who send to friends in Denmark, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Rumania, neutral 
Countries in America, and the Dependencies of neutral European 
Countries in Africa should order copies to be despatched by the 
Publisher from 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


WAR AND HOME 
RESOURCES 


ISTORY in the distant future will have th® duty 
of recording the very extraordinary stimulation 
in all kinds of enterprise and creative activity which 
has been developed by the war. Before, we had 
got into the habit of being gaily wasteful. No 
reckoning was taken of opportunities that lay at the door 
of every man. No better example could be adduced than is 
furnished by the army of allotment holders and small holders 
throughout the country. What is more remarkable is that 
in the first vear they have in many cases been able to obtain 
most satisfactory crops. On Sunday, walking near a piece 





of waste land that had been handed over to the poor by the 
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owner towards the end of last year, we got into conversation 
with one of the men who had been working upon it. He 
was in very high glee and it required little trouble to set him 
talking as he had just been digging his potatoes and they were 
lying at his feet as he spoke. The land was brought into 
cultivation after or during October of last year and the yield 
must have come to many tons per acre. He, in his humble 
way, calculated by the fact that a number of roots that he 
had actually weighed yielded on an average just slightly 
over 5lb. each, and one that he dug while we were talking 
to him had thirty-three tubers, most of them of a good size. 
Now it has been noted throughout the country that the land 
has been made to produce crops equal and, in some Cases, 
surpassing this. Here is a humble development of resources 
which should be noted for future use. 

On the farms the increase has been more conspicuous, 
although it has not been so great intensively. The British 
farmer is fairly thorough when he gets going, but he is slow 
moving and content to do one thing at a time. At present 
he is ploughing in immense areas and Parliament has en- 
couraged him by offering a reward for area instead of for 
crop. It is likely that his return this year will be but an 
average one, for many difficulties have had to be contended 
with both in the way of weather and labour, but the founda- 
tion is being made of a British Agricultural svstem far more 
extensive than has existed at any previous time. The next 
step should be in the way of bringing about more intensive 
methods. In answer to this exhortation he will probably 
reply that the Government policy is making this very 
difficult. As Sir Herbert Maxwell pointed out the other 
day the greatest and most important fertiliser in this country 
is still stable manure and the course which agriculture is 
taking tends to limit its production. 

Those who foresee a time when ploughing and even the 
minor operations of the farm will be done by mechanical 
power seldom refer to what is equally true, namely, that the 
elimination of the horse means the destruction of the means 
of obtaining manure. The policy with regard to livestock, as 
Sir Herbert Maxwell pointed out the other day in The Times, 
is having the same effect. If after Christmas there are—as 
there must be—fewer fat cattle, there must also be less natural 
manure ; but is this state of things one to produce any real 
dismay ? We do not think so, because the war has obliged 
us to find substitutes. There is no more important manure 
than potash, and its scarcity has been looked upon as a 
misfortune to farmers. It had to be found, however, for 
munition purposes, and has been found in such a form that 
immediately the demand for munitions ceases it will fall 
probably to less than its pre-war price. Sulphate of ammonia, 
too, rose to a very high price after hostilities broke out, 
and there was doubt if it would be forthcoming in sufficient 
quantities for the farmer’s purpose. Means have been found, 
however, of manufacturing sulphuric acid, with the result 
that sulphate of ammonia threatens to become a drug in the 
market when the war ceases. In an adjacent column we 
give some notes about the search for petroleum, and it is 
understood that already sources of this illuminant have been 
discovered. More of them will no doubt be found after a 
thorough survey has been made. These are all illustrations, 
by the way, of the fact that the true wealth of any country 
comes from the land. This is brought home to us more by 
the results of reclamation than by anything else. On another 
page we give as they were received the rough summary of 
what was achieved for the year ending September, 1916, 
at Methwold. It will be seen that the profit is well over 
£2,000 per annum. No doubt the largeness of the amount 
is due to the fact that war prices prevail, but when that 
consideration is given its due weight, there still remains the 
noteworthy fact that land which under peace conditions 
was contentedly left to the bracken and heather, is now 
vielding wholesome food for man in large quantities, and in 
so doing is providing families with work and livelihoods. 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece is a portrait of Miss Anne Pollock, whose 

engagement to Captain Cyril Asquith, third surviving 

son of the Right Hon. H. H. Asquith, has just been announced. 

Miss Pollock is the elder daughter of Mr. Adrian Pollock, 
the City Chamberlain. 





*,* It ts particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of COUNTRY LIFE be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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EFORE the adjournment of the House of Commons 
Sir Richard Winfrey gave a pretty full account 
of what has been done by the Board of Agricul- 
ture with regard to the provision of land for the 
settlement of soldiers who have served in the 
war. Land has been made over to the county of 
Herefordshire by a gentleman who took that form of com- 


memorating his son who had fallen in the war. It consists 
of 300 acres being laid out in small holdings. The Act passed 
last year gave the Board power to acquire only 8,000 acres 
for the purpose of establishing exper rimental colonies. Of 
this total 1,500 would be in Wales and 2,000 in Scotland. 
Already the Board has acquired all the land they are entitled 
to get under the Bill in England. They have obtained 
great estate of 2,300 acres in Yorkshire. At Michaelmas 
they will come into possession of 1,000 acres in Lincolnshire, 
and the land here is so good that a man would be able to 
live on 10 acres of it by market gardening. In Shropshire the 
Board has purchased from the Duke of Sutherland 1,500 acres 
for which they gave £40,000, not an unreasonable price as 
land goes to-day, especially as we believe this is an extremely 
fertile and valuable bit of land. The Board is also on the 
point of purchasing an estate in Wales for a colony of Welsh 
soldiers. 


MUCH has been said about the cleverness of the German 

propagandum, but to it Mr. Gerard, late American 
Ambassador at Berlin, might very well say in Shakespearean 
language, “‘ a plain tale shall put you down.” The crowning 
example is to be found in Tuesday’s Daily Telegraph, which 
contains a facsimile reproduction of the famous, or rather 
infamous, letter which Kaiser William sent to President 
Wilson. It was written “for the President of the United 
States personally’’ under date ro. 8. 14. That was the 
moment of the Emperor’s arrogant pride in the belief that 
his triumph over the Entente Powers would be as swift and 
complete as had been the victory over Austria in 1866 and 
that over France in 1870. The letter, which, fortunately 
for the world, was written without the advice of the astute 
Councillors by whom the Emperor is surrounded, was 
obviously designed to deceive the public as to the true nature 
of the war in the same way as Bismarck had deceived his 
contemporaries by what is known as the Ems telegram. 
It has been denied by the servile official press of Berlin 
that such a telegram was ever sent. The utmost concession 
is that the Emperor may have written notes from which 
Mr. Gerard constructed it, but the camera has made a speedy 
end to this sort of excuse. The document is written on the 
telegraph forms of the German Empire, and is in the 
handwriting of the Emperor and signed by him. It is a 
document that will take its place in every history of the 
war that comes to be written. Its perversions and false- 
hoods are plain now ; they will stand out with ever-increasing 
plainness as evidence accumulates. Half of what was meant 
to be the sting lies in the assertion that the Constitutional 
King of England had promised Prince Henry that England 
would remain neutral if war broke out on the Continent. 
The passage shows that the Kaiser has not realised the fact 
that no King of England can make war or peace. He is 
a Constitutional Monarch who acts entirely through his 
Ministers, and if the story were true it would not be pertinent 
and it is anything but true. It will take a great deal of 
German propaganda to obliterate the effect of this damning 
publication. 
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MR. GERARD tells us in one of the later chapters of the 
series appearing in the Daily Telegraph that he had 
very great difficulty in getting out of the Germans what their 
conditions of peace were. Finally he succeeded, and no 
one will be surprised at their reluctance after learning what 
the Chancellor's conditions were. Willingness to withdraw 
from Belgium was qualified with a demand for guarantees 
which would have included the very solid arguments -Liége 
and Namur. Said Bethmann-Hollweg, ‘We must have 
other forts and garrisons throughout Belgium. We must 
have possession of the railroad lines. We must have posses- 
sion of the ports and other means of communication. The 
Belgians will not be allowed to maintain an army, but we must 
be allowed to retain a large army in Belgium. We must 
have commercial control “of Belgium.” The American 
Ambassador, with the drv humour of his nation, remarked 
that there did not seem to be much left for the Belgians. 


SELDOM have we read anything written by the Germans 
that is more fair than an article published in the Kélnische 
Volkszeitung. The enemy war correspondent describes our 
young officers as on the whole “strong, determined, inde- 
pendent, courageous young fellows, full of confidence.’ He 
notes what seems to have been surprising to his Teutonic 
mind, that ‘‘ stomachs and spectacles are not to be seen among 
them.” He accounts for their great calmness by their feeling 
that “they are always superior to other nations,” and they 
regard the war as “‘a sort of necessary clearing up between 
England and Germany for predominance.” <A. significant 
passage is as follows: ‘They are strengthened in their 
pride by the attitude of their people at home. Stacks of 
captured letters confirm this fact.” He sees in them the 
pride of “a hitherto unconquered nation,’ and he advises 
his countrymen that they should take heart and learn from 
the English “the unbending pride which places before 
everything else their Fatherland and their own nation.” 


LOST SOULS. 
In June, long since, one lustre wrapped them both 
(Their last unhaunted day), 
When—in her mask—a changeling, coldly wroth, 
Sent homing flocks astray, 
And something broken-winged with these in owl-light slipped 
away. 


Where did it go? It never comes again 
Save when, in happy sleep, 
Its timid pinions brush the scars which pain 
Has graven now so deep, 
But only leave the waking hours remembered throbs to keep. 


And we too, folded in our miens’ disguise, 
Ranged so clusively 
Till (once) out of the vistas of your eyes 
Your spirit looked at me ; 
Then crept afraid into the vast abyss where all are free. 


Poor souls, in trackless regions lost or lame ! 
That voice which urged them hence 
Was alien, like my questing look which came 
To scare your confidence— 
Both were the ghosts of ghosts whose selves will merge in 
immanence. 
G. M. JEUDWINE. 


A POINT that has been rather overlooked by those who 

have commented on the Pope’s impracticable Peace 
proposal is that Roman Catholicism is almost bound to 
follow the same lines as German autocracy. It depends as 
much as the Kaiser’s rule does on abject submission to its 
rule and iron discipline. The founder of the Jesuits, Ignatius 
Loyola, laid it down that the members of his Fraternity 
should have no more will than a corpse. It is the same with 
German subjects. The whole course of this war has shown 
that the exercise of volition on their part is taken away. 
At the beginning of the war they were told to believe the 
monstrous lie that Germany was fighting in self-defence. 
Equally monstrous lies are being concocted for their con- 
sumption day by day and they think exactly as they are 
told. The resemblance between the Pope and the Kaiser 
was described once and for all by John Milton, when he said, 
“New Presbyter is but Old Priest writ large.” 


ARRANGEMENTS have now been made for the issue of 

cards for the purpose of controlling the domestic supply of 
sugar. They will not come into force until December 30th, 
but they will need some preparatory attention. Application 
forms will in due course be sent out and they must be returned 
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not later than October 6th to the Local Food Committee, 
who will issue the cards on October 26th. The principal 
idea is that all retailers of sugar should be registered, as in 
that way alone can control be exercised over the customers. 
It will be an offence for anyone to deal in sugar after that 
who is not registered. The strongest impression produced 
by the multitude of details that have been published is regret 
that the manufacture of sugar beet was not more vigorously 
pushed in the days previous to the war. If the farmers had 
been growing even moderate crops now, all this trouble and 
worry would have been avoided. For years it has been said 
without serious contradiction that no country in the world 
is better suited to grow sugar beet than Great Britain, and 
if we had done so not only would there have been a regular 
industry built up, but the land used for the purpose of growing 
the roots would have been vastly improved, and in this the 
time of our trial there would have been no scarcity of sugar. 
As if to drive the lesson home, fate has ordered it so that a 
vast proportion of the ships sunk by submarines have been 
laden with sugar. 


"THE publication of a Greek White Book comes like a revela- 

tion of doom to King Constantine. He does not show up 
well even as an enemy, for the story is one of shift and treason. 
When Great Britain declared war on Germany the Kaiser 
promptly wired to King Constantine “ recalling reasons 
why Greece should stand by Germany’s side.” We can 
imagine the Kaiser doing that to all the Powers and potentates 
of the earth, for we may be sure, at any rate, that he missed 
nothing for lack of asking. But Constantine, ‘“ willing to 
wound and yet afraid to strike,” had to confess that, although 
he was drawn towards the Kaiser by his personal sympathies 
and political opinions, he would run considerable risk from 
the Anglo-French Fleets if he manifested this affection. 
“They would occupy our Islands,” he said, and “‘ we would 
disappear from the map.” Posterity will probably append 
to this declaration a note that it would have been better 
to have disappeared from the map than to have cut such an 
abject figure upon its surface. 


"THE latest Bulletin from the Food Production Department 

has exceptional interest for Country LIFE, as it deals 
with supplies of fertilisers, seeds and feeding stuffs. Perhaps 
the most interesting point in it is that attention is drawn to 
the fact that the Ministry of Munitions is almost as much 
concerned with food production as with the production of 
the means of killing our enemies. Most of the chemicals 
which go to the making of our official fertilisers are equally 
important in the munitions factory, and this explains the 
apparent paradox of organisation that the manufacture of 
manures is controlled by the Explosives Department. Farmers 
are exhorted, if they have not yet ordered their supplies of 
fertilisers for next season, that they should do so at once, 
as if they delay they may run the risks attending a shortage. 
It would evidently conduce to the smoother running of the 
railways if farmers would store now all the sulphate of 
ammonia and basic slag that they will need. It is explained 
how the manufacture of basic slag is being affected by the 
production of steel for munitions purposes. The iron now 
used contains a smaller percentage of phosphorus than for- 
merly, and consequently the slags available for grinding 
have a lower phosphatic content. 


ANOTHER activity to which we have alluded before is of 

very great importance. This is the collection of seed 
wheat. It is hoped that there will be about 35,000 quarters 
of seed of over 98 per cent. purity for sale within the next 
month. This is a matter to which the attention of farmers 
cannot be too frequently drawn, as a great many of them are 
invincibly careless in regard to the quality of the seed they use. 
The old slovenly fashion was to sow what came to hand, 
and as it was an extraordinary mixture of thistles, docks and 
other rampant weeds, it was impossible to get the land clean 
or keep it so. The case is even worse in regard to grass. 
Things are better now, but one can remember a time when 
the average farmer thought that any grass seed swept up 
from his barn floor was good enough to:sow for hay. The 
consequence was that all the meadow weeds got mixed with 
the crop and necessitated a ploughing up if the land was to 
be cleaned. Nowadays, due partly to the Board of Agri- 
culture and still more to the lecturers from the Agricultural 
Colleges, this carelessness is discontinued, and purity of seed 
is sought after by the farmer. 


EVERYBODY knows that wool is being requisitioned to 
an enormous extent for Government use, and it seems likely 
that this will ultimately affect the question of clothes for 
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civilians. Already an arrangement has been made whereby 
cloths for uniforms of officers shall be manufactured and sup- 
| lied at fixed prices to tailors. Something of the same kind of 
thing may have to be done with regard to the clothes of men in 
civil life. It is not proposed that they should wear clothes 
of the same colour or anything in the shape of a uniform, 
but the stuff out of which the garments are manufactured 
will be of uniform. value, although it will be possible to vary 
the colour considerably. Many men would be very glad 
indeed to have their clothes standardised if that would save 
them the worry of choosing and ordering them. 


MANY people attach some importance to the release of 

Captain Wilson, and in any case it is a pleasing little 
interlude in the grim history of the war. Captain Wilson 
belongs to the great shipowning firm of that name and has 
had a very distinguished career of his own. Before the war 
one of his friends was Slatin Pacha, otherwise Baron Rudolf 
Slatin, who in the past was closely connected with this country ; 
it will be remembered that Gordon made him Governor 
of Darfur in 1884, when he was captured by the followers 
of the Mahdi. He was with Kitchener’s Army after having 
endured twelve years of captivity when the Sudan was re- 
taken. Slatin Pacha arranged with the Austrian Government 
to release Captain Wilson unconditionally, and the fact is 
considered an omen of Austria’s desire to make friends with 
this country. 


APART from any rivalry between separate makes of 

tractor, we have been thinking very carefully about 
the conditions that would be needed to cover such a series 
of trials as has been in contemplation for several months 
now. Most of the manufacturers with whom we have been 
in communication and nearly all the farmers have expressed 
the opinion that a short competitive trial is not really what is 
wanted. The tale that has come to us over and over again, 
and to which we have from time to time made reference, 
is that of breakdown under a prolongation of hard work. 
The complaint is made about every motor in use without 
any exception. It would seem, in fact, to anyone who does 
not specialise in mechanical knowledge that a tractor plough 
bears an unexpected resemblance to a horse, in so far that it 
is frequently in need of rest and refreshment. We would 
be glad to have from our readers, from time to time, accounts 
of the behaviour of the particular tractor which they happen 
to use for the everyday work of the farm. 


MARIANA IN THE NORTH. 
All her youth is gone, her beautiful youth is gone, 
Her foot has lost its poise, and the haunts of her mountain 
home 
No longer know her step on the upland moors forlorn 
Where she was wont to roam. 


All her hounds are dead, her beautiful hounds are dead, 

That paced beside the hooves of her high and nimble horse, 

Or streaked in lean pursuit of the tawny hare that fled 
Out of the yellow gorse. 


All her lovers are passed, her beautiful lovers are passed, 
The young and ardent men that fought for her arrogant hand, 
And the only voice which endures to mourn for her at the last 
Is the voice of the weeping land. 
V. SACKVILLE-WEST. 


NOTHING more pathetic has been written about the war 

than occurs in a passage in one of the messages sent out 
by Mr. C. E. W. Bean, the Official Press Correspondent with 
the Australian Imperial Forces in France. It is concerned 
mostly with showing the heroism of the drivers during a 
great battle. He says that both Australian and British 
battery officers told him, “‘ Don’t forget the drivers. If 
anyone deserves credit out of this show it is they.” But 
the touching part lies in the paragraph describing the com- 
radeship between the driver and his horse. ‘“ Your horse 
knows quite well when things are dangerous,” said one 
driver who gave some wonderful examples of the instinctive 
knowledge which the animal seems to possess of what is 
wanted by his human friend. “If shells begin to fall where 
you are standing, the horse will always get close up to you 
and press his side against yours.’’ He tells us that when 
they are left by themselves and shells fall near “‘ they begin 
whinneying and neighing for you immediately.” This is 
one of the finest of the many testimonies that have been 
written to the faithfulness and affection of the best of our 
four-footed friends. 
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HEN at the beginning of the war we urged the 

advisability of setting about the reclamation 

of waste land, the plea was listened to with 

considerable sympathy. At first, indeed, the 

general inclination was to pooh-pooh it, but as 
the facts became more widely known even those who had been 
indifferent or hostile changed their attitude. Still, it was not 
considered advisable to adopt the reclamation of the waste 
as part of the agricultural policy of the war. However, it was 
argued plausibly, sympathetically and with apparent logic: 
“Let us stick to the land under cultivation in the mean- 
time. By improved methods more food can be obtained from 
that which is under the plough, and there are many millions of 
acres that are only partially cultivated just now and could be 
turned into arable to the national advantage.’’ So the great 
ploughing campaign was inaugurated and the work of reclama- 
tion was postponed; but the wisdom of that decision is still 
open to question. There are certain facts about land reclama- 
tion under a modern system which the conventional type of 
agriculturist will not admit. One of them is that better 
crops are obtained from reclaimed waste than from soil 
that has been long cultivated. This seems a paradox and is 
dismissed as a paradox by the older-fashioned type of farmer. 
His creed, which is practically exemplified day after day, 
is that he accepts from the land the ruling as to what should 
be grown on it; whereas the modern man of science acts 
on the very opposite principle that, given soil of almost any 
kind in sufficient quantity, scientific methods can make it 
produce what the operator wishes. Now it would be useless 
to argue this out on abstract principles. The British farmer 
is a severely practical man who judges most things by results. 
He is not addicted to sitting down and considering how new 
theory can be put into practice, and for that reason he has 
ceased to be a pioneer in his own industry. His métier is 
rather to find out what other men have proved to be remunera- 
tive and follow in their footsteps, improving, if he can, on 
their methods. Well, the cause of reclamation would not 
be worth fighting for if it shirked this test, and this article 
had its inception in the receipt from Dr. Edwards of a sum- 
mary of his accounts for the farming vear which ended 
in September, 1916. Before saying anything about them it 
may be useful to recall the history of this reclamation. It 
was undertaken in the first place by the Development Com- 
mission. That body receives the accounts, and it is open 
for anybody who wishes to ascertain the true facts to go to 
the office of the Commission and ask to see the figures. In 
presenting a few of the main facts connected with the work 
done at Methwold we should like to say that Dr. Edwards 
himself is a man of very exceptional character. He is not 
working here for his own enrichment, and his temperament errs 
if at all on the side of self-depreciation. From the statements 
of most men in a position such as his it would be the practice 
of an experienced man of the world to make a very heavy 
discount, but for once the man of the world would be wrong, 
because Dr. Edwards is one of the few whose statements about 
their own work it is always safe to add to rather than sub- 
tract anything from. It is not our intention to print the 
bare summary as it lies before us, because we think that those 
who have practical interest in the work would prefer a more 
detailed and explanatory elucidation. That will be forth- 
coming in due time. Meanwhile it may be permissible to 
give the total results obtained on that part of the land which 
was cropped in 1915-16. The portion omitted is that devoted 
to lucerne, of which something may be said hereafter. One 
hundred and seventeen and a quarter acres are dealt with in 
the summary, and from these the total receipts were £3,434 
odd and the profits £2,196. The average cost of cropping 
was {10 IIs. per acre, and the average gross receipts {29 5s. 
Most people will agree that this is an extraordinary result 
to have got out of land which at the beginning of the present 
war was covered with bracken and heath. It is not the money 
aspect only that we have to look to, but the addition it repre- 
sents to the food of the people. The most remunerative 
crop was the potato, although it happened that the return 
in potatoes was not really good. It only amounted to 
3 tons 13cwt. an acre on forty acres, but this crop was last 
year very much above the average throughout the whole 
country. In fact, we do not know if there is in the history 
of the potato in England any record of a worse year. At 
the same time very high prices prevailed, and the profit of 
this crop alone was very nearly £1,000—it was {961, to be 
exact. The next crop in point of value was that of peas, 
which covered thirty-nine acres and yielded a gross receipt 
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of £1,161 and a net profit of £775. The wheat was a beautiful 
crop, and perhaps offered the finest illustration of what can be 
done with newly reclaimed land, but there were only twenty 
acres devoted to it and, of course, that prevents the returns 
from bulking very largely in the total profits. The crop, 
however, deserves to be recorded. It came out at 10? coombs 
to the acre. Once again we wish to insert a protest against 
the use of a local measure like ‘‘coomb.” In Murray’s 
Dictionary it is explained as “a dry measure of capacity 
equal to four bushels or half a quarter,” so that the return was 
well over five quarters to the acre, which for the year 1916 
was very fine indeed. 

It is easy to know beforehand what the sceptic has to say 
to this. First of all he realises that these are war prices, and 
that is perfectly true, but it furnishes the best possible 
argument for getting on with reclamation while war prices last. 
You cannot bring waste land into cultivation without spending 
money, and, as a matter of fact, the total expenditure on the 
Methwold Warren since it was taken in hand has amounted 
to £6,767, including £443 for administration. No doubt 
this expense is much higher than it would have been in normal 
times, but the abnormal prices have enabled the repayment 
of capital to go on in a manner that would have been impossible 
in ordinary times. Again, in wartime, especially such as 
this, when food is scarce and dear, it has to be taken into 
account that a new source has been opened up in this way. 
Nothing all this winter was produced except for man and beast, 
and the most of it was for the former. The main crops are 
wheat, oats, peas, potatoes and carrots. A small portion 
of the ground was devoted to mangolds and twenty-seven 
acres to lucerne, but those we have enumerated are essentials 
to human food. 

A second objection brought forward to diminish ihe 
importance of the Methwold results, is what may be called 
the doctrine of the “rotten flag.” For what happens when 
field—or, say, a piece of ground—is left idle for centuries 
and produces only weeds is that there is a continual process 
going on of humus forming, the herbage rots and becomes 
part of the earth, so that there is a certain amount of fertilitv 
inherent in vacant land, but the practical experience in Norfolk 
has been that such land may yield a good crop in the second 
year but cannot continue to do so. It is the office of modern 
science to maintain these high results. It has been done in 
other countries, such as Holland and Belgium, where worse 
sands than these have been brought into cultivation, and until 
the war broke out had continued for well on to half a century 
in some cases to produce the best crops in Europe. There is 
no reason whatever for thinking that there will be a falling off 
in Methwold as long as Dr. Edwards continues his present 
method of cultivation. On that, too, more will have to be 
said when we come to a valuation of the standing crops, which, 
of course, is a necessary prelude to a thoroughly clear under- 
standing of the financial position. We are not going into 
these details just now, first, because it will take time to 
do so, and secondly, because it is essential that the general 
public should be able to grasp the broad essential facts. 

The third objection is the rather sneering one that such 
results are usually due to a more or less happy combination 
of accidents; suitable weather, including moisture, and so 
on, being generally put forward as preponderant causes. 
In regard to this it is idle to dispute over what can be done by 
those who are convinced. On the contrary, it is best to go on 
showing that similar results can be foretold and realised with 
exactitude. 

On another reclamation in which we are interested the 
work has been proceeding for only a part of the present 
agricultural year, and some of the crops now growing 
on what before was a desolate waste are simply astonishing. 
We are making arrangements to secure samples, and if their 
magnitude can be shown by photographs we hope a future 
article will do so. At present, when the crops are purely 
in the growing stage in this particular reclamation to which 
we refer, it would be premature to say too much about them, 
but they show that reclamation intelligently conducted 
can be trusted to effect the same results wherever tried 

One thing we hope the Board of Agricuiture will do. It 
is to ascertain clearly and fully the expense of bringing waste 
land into cultivation, the results that can be and are obtained, 
and then make a comparison between the cost and value 
thus discovered and the cost and value of land turned into 
small-holdings in any part of this country. This should 
be done officially and authoritatively because of its effect 
on what are going to be the two great wants of Great Britain 
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in the immediate future. One is to increase the sources 
of our food supply, a most meritorious thing in itself and one 
of the best methods known of adding to the national wealth 
which is being gradually drained and lost through the war. 
In the second place it has become an object of British policy 
to have within its own borders the very highest production 
of food which is possible. No one who has this object at 
heart can afford to neglect the lesson of modern science, 
which is that the waste can be made as productive as the 
oldest plough land. 

The part which the Government ought to play in this 
scheme is not quite easy to define. There are obvious 
objections to their taking land into their own hands for 
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cultivation, the chief of which is that it is almost impossible to 
do so economically. In saying this we are not casting the 
slightest blame on any particular Government, far less on 
any particular person. It has been found over and over again 
that the individual will produce results more cheaply than a 
Board can. But the Board of Agriculture would be in all the 
better position for guiding, advising and helping if it were 
not encumbered with the actual work. A matter of this 
kind ought to be thoroughly investigated and lucidly analvsed 
so that a clear guidance would be given to that very consider- 
able number of people who are thinking of applying a 
scheme of reclamation on their own account, and, of course, 
it is of high national importance. 





THE PLOUGHMAN’S SONG 


Translated from the Russian of Koltsov by ‘“‘C. H. W.” 


Come, my Sivka, pull the plough, 
Till the land for corn and maize, 
Drawing rows of furrows through, 
Glist’ning share doth always please. 


Morn is here in red and gold, 
Golden rays at break of day, 
Far above the wood and wold 


Mounts the sun its cloudless way. 


Gay the ploughman toils alone, 
Pull, my Sivka, while you can, 
Side by side in unison, 


Friends together, mare and man. 


Then rejoicing I'll reset 
Teeth of harrow, share of plough, 
There is corn to gather yet, 


There are carts to load, I trow. 


Ricks abundant, threshing donc, 
Crowded grange I there shall see, 
Corn in store for every one, 


Pull, my Sivka, plough for me. 


Plough, my Sivka, dawn is here, 
On and plough the fields in line, 
Seed Ill scatter everywhere, 
Earth its womb and holy shrine, 


Earth, our mother, soft with dew, 
Gives it life to bud and grow; 
Grass reclothes the fields anew, 
Pull, my Sivka, pull the plough. 


Grass reclothes the fields again, 
Waving corn is standing high, 
Yellow rows of ripening grain, 


Heavy sheaves of wheat and rye. 


Glints the sickle through the morn, 
Peaceful sounds the scythe’s sweet tone, 
Lying down on ricks of corn, 


Good our rest when day is done 


Plough, my Sivka, plough away, 
Food for you, a store I bring, 
Water fresh I’ll draw to-day, 
Water from the deepest spring. 


Hush! to God in faith I bend, 
After ploughing, sow my land, 


Corn, Almighty Giver send, 
Riches, Father, from thy hand. 





TRACTORS IN 


BoaRD OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES. 


Food Production Department, 
August 18th, 1917. 





S1r,—May I ask you to supplement your note in last week’s 
issue on “Tractors in Parliament”? by publishing the 
enclosed report on the official tests conducted by the 
Royal Agricultural Society upon which the Government’s 
decision to adopt the Ford tractor was principally based ?— 
Yours faithfully, 


A. LEE, Director-General, Food Production. 


[We are very glai to publish at the request of Sir Arthur Lee the report 
on which the purchase of Ford tractors was undertaken. That matter being 
set'led, no good purpose would be served by stirring up a controversy as to the 
merits of rival tractors. Therefore, we are not publishing a lelter from the 
Managing Director of the Whiting Company, who naturally stands up 
for his own article A time of national emergency is not one for pressing 
trade rivalries.—ED.} = 


{[Copy.] 


Dear Sir,—Herewith I have the pleasure to forward you a 
copy of the report on the recent trials of Ford motor tractors 
undertaken by the Society on behalf of the Board of Agriculture. 
The judges consisted of two enginecrs—Professor Dalby, F.R.S., 
and Mr. F. S. Courtney, A.M.I.C.E.; Mr. Greaves, Chairman of 
our Implemert Committee, an engineer o7 high repute as 
well as an agriculturist; Mr. Hobbs and Mr. Overman, 
two well known agriculturists, one from the East and 
the other from the West of England. I sincerely hope 
that you will find that the report of the trial—which appears 


PARLIAMENT 


to have been exhaustive — is satisfactory, and am, yours 

faithfully, 

(Signed) F. McRow, Secretary, R.A.S.E. 
[Copy.! 

REPORT OF THE JUDGES ON THE TRIALS OF FoRD Motor 
TRACTORS HELD ON APRIL 24TH AND 25TH, IQI7, NEAR 
WARRINGTON. 

At the request of the Royal Agricultural Society of England 
we have examined two Ford tractors rated at 25 h.p. at work 
ploughing. 

First, cross-ploughing a fallow of strong land in a dirty 
condition, and subsequently in a field of lighter land which had 
seeded itself down into rough grass and which afforded every 
opportunity of testing the motor on the level and on a steep hill. 

In the first trial a two-breast Oliver plough was used, 
ploughing on an average 5ins. deep, with 16in. width of furrow, 
subsequently with a three-furrow Cockshutt plough at the same 
depth with breasts pitched 1oins. 

In the second trial the three-furrow plough was used, 
ploughing an average of 6ins. deep. 

In both cases the motor did its work with ease, and on a 
measured acre the time occupied was one hour thirty minutes, 
with a consumption of 2} gallons of paraffin per acre. 

These results we consider very satisfactory. 

The ploughs were not quite suitable to the land, and the 
tractors consequently were working at some disadvantage. 

The total weight of the tractor fully loaded with fuel and 
water, as weighed by us, was 23}cwt. The tractor is light for its 
power, and consequently light on the land, is easily handled, turns 
in a small circle, and leaves a very narrow headland. The motor 
is quickly started up from cold on a small supply of petrol. 
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After these trials we proceeded to Messrs. Ford’s works 
at Trafford Park, Manchester, where one of the motors had 
been sent to be dismantled and inspected in detail. 

We find the design of ample strength, and the work of 
first-rate quality. We consider the driving wheels rather light, 
and we understand that a new and stronger pattern is to be 
supplied in future. 

The tractor is designed purely for working on the land, 
and the wheels, which are fitted with spuds, should be provided 
with some protection to enable them to travel on the road when 
moving from farm to farm. 
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Bearing the foregoing points in mind, we recommend, under 
existing circumstances, that steps be taken to construct imme- 
diately as many of these tractors as possible. 


(W. E. DaLsBy, Judge) 
F, S. Courtney, He |) 
(Signed) ; R. M. GREAVEs, »  ) Engineering and 
Rosert W. Hosss, ,, | Agriculture. 
\HENRY OVERMAN, #3 Agriculture. 


Engineers. 


fGILBERT GREENALL, Hon. Director. 


(Signed) \Joun E. Cross, Steward. 





MACHINERY NOTES FOR MODERN 


FARMERS 


By ‘ PLOUGHSHARE.”’ 


THE IVEL-HART FARM TRACTOR. 
AR conditions having made it difficult for the 
Ivel Agricultural Motors Limited, the pioneer 
British firm of motor tractor makers, to continue 
to manufacture Ivel tractors, this company has 
now taken up the agency for the American- 
made Hart-Parr machine and are selling it under the name of 
Ivel-Hart. The long experience of this firm would lead one 
to expect that any machine marketed by them would be 
well adapted for general use 
in this country. The Ivel- 
Hart tractor has _ several 
unusual and interesting fea- 
tures, for which practical 
advantages can be claimed, 
and I have seen the machine 
performing in excellent style 
ploughing heavy clay soil, but 
I have not vet seen it working 
on light or sandy soils. 

The engine is a_ twin- 
cylinder two-stroke horizontal 
engine, using paraffin fuel 
and developing 22. b.h.p. 
This is an exceedingly simple 
and reliable type, as_ the 
moving parts are few in 
number and all small parts, 
such as valves, are entirely 
eliminated. Dispensing with 
valves means dispensing also 
with camshafts, timing gears, 
valve springs and their adjustments, the grinding in of valves 
and valve seatings, etc. Further, two cylinders on the two- 
stroke system provide the same number of impulses (power 
stroke) per revolution of the crankshaft as are provided by 
four cylinders when the usual four-stroke system is adopted. 

With these obvious advantages one may wonder why 
this type of engine is not more universally adopted, for motor 
cars as well as for tractors. The disadvantage is that so far 
the two-stroke engine is not as flexible as the four-stroke 
model, and will not work equally satisfactorily at varying 
speeds. For use on a motor car where one varies the speed 
from, say, four to forty 
miles without changing gear, 
the flexibility of the four- 
stroke engine is a necessity. 
In the case of motor trac- 
tors, however, steady, 
constant speeds are required 
and the want of flexibility 
is not such a serious matter. 
Two-stroke engines have long 
been in use for marine work 
and engines of from 2 h.p. 
to 1,000 h.p. or more are 
built. Latterly this type 
of engine has also become 
popular for light motor cycles, 
and I shall not be surprised 
if it comes greatly into vogue 
for farm use. 

The Ivel-Hart is a three- 
wheeled tractor, as will be seen 
from the accompanying illus- 
trations, and has one very 
large driving wheel, which does 
not run in the furrow. There 


are two steering wheels, and it is customary to run one of these 
in the furrow, thus making straight steering an easy matter. 
A very desirable feature of the machine is the position of 
the driver, who has a perfectly clear view ahead of him along 
the furrow. This feature is noticeably absent in the majority 
of tractors. 

The driving wheel is of unusual construction, consisting 
as it does of a foundation of three narrow rims, viz., two out- 
side and one central one, across which are secured L section 





Side view of the Ivet-Hart Tractor, showing the large driving wheel and position of the driver. 


strakes or bars. This wheel on firm soil has a splendid grip 
and never clogs up, as the openwork construction makes it 
self-cleaning. I am afraid, however, that on sandy or very 
soft soil it would have a tendency to dig itself in, and altera- 
tion of the wheel would be necessary. The driving wheel 
is 5ft. 3ins. high and 26ins. wide, the equivalent of two more 
than usually big wheels each 13ins. wide. 

The advantages of one big centrally placed driving 
wheel as compared with two wheels are that an expensive 
differential gear is dispensed with and the driving wheel 
exerts an almost direct pull on the plough, thus eliminating 





Front view of the Ivel-Hart Tractor, showing that the driver has a clear view. 
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side draught and consequent loss of power. To obtain the 
same direct pull the two wheels driven machine must run one 
driving wheel in the furrow. The disadvantage is that turn- 
ing cannot be done so quickly owing to the grip of the one 
big wheel and the large ground area in contact with it. The 
three-wheel machine must be handled with more care than 
the four-wheeler under certain circumstances owing to the 
greater tendency to turn over, but I must admit that I have 
not yet heard of a tractor of the Ivel-Hart type ever having 
turned over, and it is only reasonable care that is required 
to prevent such a mishap. 





THE MIGHT AND MAJESTY 
OF GREAT SHIPS 


from the Collection 
(Published by 


With the Grand Fleet, by Muirhead Bone; 
presented to the British Museum by H.M. Government. 
authority of the Admiralty by Country Lire, Limited.) 


R. MUIRHEAD BONE has concentrated all the 
dreadful force of modern naval warfare into the fine 
picture of which we give a reproduction. It was 
not possible to do full justice to the original in the 
space to which we are restricted. All we can do 
is to offer a help to the reader to enable him to realise the 


eat 


A BATTLESHIP 


wonderful power of that great engine of war—a modern battleship 
looming through the darkness of night. The picture is as re- 
markable for its suggestion of boundless possibilities of fight 
and destruction as of austere beauty. It is one of six which 
have been chosen with admirable taste as a portfolio of the 
Grand Fleet. The others have from time to time been repro- 
duced in our columns. They are “ H. M. S. Lion in Dry Dock,” 
“On Board a Battle Cruiser (H.M.S. Lion),” ‘‘ Inside the 
Turret,” ‘‘ Oiling: A Battleship taking in Oil Fuel at Sea,” 
and ‘‘ The Boiler Room of a Battleship.’”’ It would have been 
impossible to compress into a smaller space such a strong and 
noble presentment of the ships that have during all this 
period of hard trial maintained the impregnable strength of 
Great Britain and been set as guards against any possible 
invader. 

Not in vain has Mr. Muirhead Bone given nights and days 
to studying the lines and characteristics of the most formidable of 
all the mechanisms of war that have been invented up to the 
present time. Builders of warships probably took comeliness 
into account less than anything else. They had very precise 
aims which were in the fullest sense of the word utilitarian. 
The idea was to produce a fortification that was not only mobile, 
but capable of swift movement, of withstanding rude shocks 
and of carrying in the most convenient form great guns and 
ammunition. In a word, they wanted the strongest and most 
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effective war machine that could be devised. But by their very 
unconsciousness of care for line and proportion they achieved 
both. 

The desire of compactness in itself isa pathway to beauty, 
and strength is in itself picturesque. In the result, the battle- 
ship came to be recognised even in pre-war days as something 
more beautiful than had at first been suspected, but when the 
structure became invested with all those associations of steady, 
determined unwearying watching, of patrolling seas strewn 
with explosives, of battle in its most terrific and destructive 
modern form, then the terrible was added to it, and it is Mr. 
Muirhead Bone’s great merit that he has been able to seize and 
present these characteristics as they never were presented before. 
These six pictures suitably framed and hung will form for many 
a household a practical lesson in patriotism which will never 
be forgotten. Unless they themselves went down in the sea in 
ships and saw the wonders of the deep they could not get anything 
more calculated to impress and stir the imagination than these 
true and vivid impressions. 





BIRD LIFE IN TIME OF WAR 


T was perhaps to be expected that the greatest of all wars should have 
its effect upon the bird creation, and that bird life should be almost 
as seriously depleted as the life of man. The battles raging across 
Europe have seriously interfered with migration. Added to this, 
our late severe winter has taken a heavy toll of birds indigenous 
to our islands. What we could not have anticipated, however, is the 
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ignorant and shor: sighted policy which has decreed a wholesale cam- 
paign against birds throughout Britain, and which, we are told, even 
proposes to interfere with our protective legislation. The pretext is 
that our climate-ridden crops suffer from the depredations of birds. The 
depredations of insects are much more serious; the country is already 
ravaged by caterpillars and insect plagues of all kinds, thus proving the 
folly of interfering with the balance of Nature, who, be it said, generally 
knows much better what she is about than man does. I have seen a garden 
where the owner, rather than yield to an ignorant demand for bird destruc- 
tion, built wire cages over his fruit bushes to keep out the birds, with the 
result that there was not a scrap of fruit that year, nor even a leaf on any bush, 
all having been swept clean by caterpillars. The slaughter among young rooks 
this spring almost amounted to extermination. It seems that allotment 
holders shared the opinion of Miss Betsy Trotwood, asking ‘‘ Why rookery ? ” 
So that, in defiance of an old country superstition that rooks bring luck, 
nearly every bird was destroyed and the ground strewn with their corpses. 
By the seashore the gulls, those friends of seamen, who have often given an 
alarm of submarines by circling above them in the water, have had their 
eggs taken from them in sackfuls; one can imagine what Swinburne would 
have said to such infringement on the rules of the seafolk. In the Home 
Counties a reward was offered for the eggs of the smaller birds, and roughs 
came down from London to share in the spoil. Being merely a lover of birds 
I had best leave the ornithological side of this question to the learned, and 
confine myself, as I have done elsewhere, to a plea for beauty in the 
abstract, as a thing necessary to the soul of man, that he may uphold 
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his ideals and maintain himself against savagery and the baser passions. 
When this love of beauty is ground out of us by officialdom, machinery 
and utilitarianism we, as a race, will cease to be. In old days betore the war 
I have rejoiced to see in the blackest regions of our manufacturing towns 
how the windows in the dingy and endless rows of poor little houses blazed 
with flowers, bulbs, geraniums, lads’ love and London pride. There was 
no room for gardens outside; but inside pot plants flourished. I suppose 
there are potatoes in these pots now, but I doubt if my working man friend 
is the better for the change. I am sure he is aware of that sickness of the 
heart which makes him say on his rare holidays that he will go to the woods 
no more. ‘Les lauriers sont coupés.’’? Yes, the woods are fast disappear- 
ing beneath the axe; that was perhaps inevitable, but need the birds, 
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We are told this is the Age of Steel, and indeed we have 
The sword is in our hearts, but beauty is still capable of giving 
us consolation. We should strive, then, to keep her among us as a living 
thing; not as a grotesque iron statue, like the colossus on the banks of the 
Rhine ; not an emblem like that great granite Bismarck clasping a Crusader’s 
sword near Cologne, but as a higher and a different ideal. We, from the 
working man to the poet, writer, soldier, whatever we may be, are inheritors 
of that spirit which impels us to grow flowers in adverse circumstances and 
to protect all innocent creatures. 
which is immortally young. The love of the things that are worth while, 
such as the words of a poet, the green of English fields, the scent of roses, 
and the spring song of the birds. MABEL LEIGH. 


too, perish ? 
found it so. 


It is nothing less than that love of beauty 
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ETURNING from our flower ramble in the water- 
meadows we stop on the bridge over the streamlet 
that winds through them to watch the haymakers 
gathering their last loads and to enjoy the beauty 
and fragrance of the flowers. Forget-me-nots are 

making a blue border to the streamlet ; behind rise rose-purple 
clusters of willow-herb, tall spikes of deep purple loosestrife, 
foamy heads of pink hemp-agrimony, and creamy meadow- 
sweet. In the hedgerows close at hand the bindweed has 
clambered aloft, its large white trumpets displaying them- 
selves by the side of the purple racemes of tufted vetch and 
the cymes of woody nightshade, their blue corollas brightened 
by a group of yellow stamens. The air is perfumed with the 
fragrance of meadow-sweet, reminding us of the tribute 
Meredith pays it in one of his early pastorals : 
Deep in the sweet summer meadows, border’d by hillside and river, 
Lined with long trenches half-hidden, where smell of white meadow-sweet, 
sweetest, 
Blissfully hovers. 
This wealth of summer flowers is some compensation for 
the loss of those of spring which have passed away or have 
been cut down by the mowing machine. Only stragglers 


now remain of the great host of buttercups and of ragged 
robins that gave such gorgeous colour effects to the meadows 
in the weeks about Whitsuntide, but the visions they have 
left behind will often return to us. 






HERE ON THE 


THE RIVER-SIDES 





EARTH POURS 


WATER-MEADOWS 


GRAVESON. 


Never were the flowers of the water- meadows more 
welcome than they were this vear. We prized them the more 
for having to wait so long for them; and on their part thev 
seemed determined to make amends for their tardiness by 
their wealth of bloom. If Walton could have revisited this 
spring the meadows he loved so well he would have seen his 
favourites, lilies and lady’s smocks, cowslips and culverkeys, 
in countless multitudes. And though the maidens of the May 
Queen might have found some difficulty in gathering bunches 
of ‘‘ the marsh marigold that shines like fire’ and ‘‘ the faint 
sweet cuckoo flower” on the last day of April, by the time 
Old May Day arrived they would have been able to make 
garlands without number for her and for themselves. King- 
cups were the first flowers to light up the boggy ground by 
the streamside. 

There is an old story thet in the early days of the 
world flower-spirits wandered abroad to bedeck the 
earth with beautiful flowers, and their choice fell on the 
kingcups for the shadowy banks so that their deep gold 
might be reflected in the water ‘“‘ giving them a sun of their 
own to throw its cheerful and vellow light upon the ripples.”’ 
But if the kingcups brighten shadowy banks in the lowlands 
and the becksides in the cold North, they brighten still more 
the green Southern water-meadows on sunny days of May. 
Its wealth of country names bespeaks the affection in which 
the kingcup or marsh marigold is held. May blob, water blob, 
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yellow gowan, May flower, 
soldier’s buttons, golden 
cup, fire o’ gold, are a few of 
its names. And equally as 
much as the buttercup do 
its yellow buds deserve to be 
the Mary buds and cuckoo 
buds of Shakespeare. 

The mention of cuckoo 
buds is a reminder that the 
flower which is so closely 
associated with the marsh 
eines Nines n marigold is the lilac lady’s 
smock or cuckoo flower ; and 
many know how the two 
when growing together 
“paint the meadows with 
delight.” We never re- 
member them _ colouring 
water-meadows as they did 
this May, and before they 
had vanished sweeps of 
deep pink ragged robin—a 
plant which is also asso- 
ciated with the cuckoo both 
BESIDE. THE POOLS THAT LIE UNDER THE FOREST BOUGH. in its Latin name of Lychnis 
Flos-cuculi and its country 
name of cuckoo gilliflower 
—began to give a more 
intense colour. The former 
plant blooms to greet the 
cuckoo on his arrival, the 
latter to accompany him 
through the weeks when 
his call is heard throughout 
the countryside, and some 
flowers keep on till the days 
when the bird leaves us for 
his journey overseas. The 
most beautiful setting we 
ever saw of ragged robin 
was in a strip of ground 
between the allotment 
gardens of a country town 
and the stream separating 
them from a small park. 
The ground  was_ too 
boggy for the allotment 
holder and the flowers took 
possession, making a wild 
garden, which with a back- 
ground of tall reeds and 
bushy willows might have 
excited the envy of the 
owner of the park across 
the water. This marsh 
gilliflower—to give it one 





of its country names—is a F 
relation of the pinks that i 
grow on the mountains, as ; 


well as of the campions of F 
wood and hedge-bank. Its 
petals are split up like those 
of some species of lychnis 
and dianthus in the rock 
garden; and this would 
suggest the origin of its 
name of ragged Jack. Wild 
William is likewise sugges- 
tive of a connection with 
the sweet Williams of the 
garden, and _ other titles 
testify to the honour in 
which it is held, such as 
fair maid of France and 
rose of heaven. 

More gorgeous’ than 
any of these displays of : 
flowers were the acres and ‘ 
acres of buttercups, } 
meadow after meadow in 
the river valleys dazzling 
in their brilliancy. They 
needed something to f 
tone down their excess 
DEEP PINK RAGGED ROBIN. of colour, and this was 
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brought about by the foreground of green rushes bordering 
the river, and by the line of willows, some with polled heads, 
others of full growth, that rose by the intersecting ditches 
and water-courses. There are few landscapes more beautiful 
than that of a water-meadow with buttercups in their prime, 
the cool grey of willows as a background, and a foreground 
of running water. 

Quite recently we came across a charming story which 
told that we owe our wealth of buttercups to the good offices 
of some fairies, who, seeing a miser hastening across the fields 
to hide the sack of gold he was carrying on his back, stole 
up behind him and, ripping the sack, set loose the gold to 
distribute itself in the meadows. Beholding it scattered 
abroad, they set to work to put it on stems so that all might 
see it, saying, “‘ Let the fairy gold be free alike to rich and 
poor.” 

All who wander forth in the meadows in May can behold 
the gold of buttercups, but owing to its more restricted 
distribution there are few who know the fairy-like growth 
of the water-violet. In some of the water-meadows it flourishes 
in the dykes, but the best display we ever saw was in an old 
water-course which many vears ago had been disconnected 
from the parent river, when straight navigable cuts were 
substituted for the meandering channels of the natural 
stream. Here it had settled down, taking possession of the 
channel for a quarter of a mile, bedecking it in May and June 
with a multitude of spikes of lilac flowers, and giving colour 
to the water-course similar to that which the lady’s smocks 
give to the adjoining meadows. Here then was some 





THE FAIRY-LIKE 


WATER-VIOLET. 


compensation for the wrong suffered when the water-course 
was severed from the main river and left derelict. As we look 
at this host of water-violets we are constrained to draw out 
a few plants from the multitude to observe their growth 
and structure in detail. The whole plant easily comes ashore 
as the handle of the stick grips it below the water, for it is 
not anchored strongly to the river bed. We notice that all 
the leaves are submerged ; they are divided into so many 
feathery divisions that water-milfoil is as appropriate a name 
for the plant as for the humble myriophyllum to which it is 
usually applied. From this whorl of feathery leaves a stalk 
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rises out of the water to a height of 6ins. to 12ins. It is 
adorned with several whorls of lilac-coloured flowers, their 
corolla tube ringed round with a yellow eye. This suggests 
a relationship to the cowslip, or even more to the bird's-eye 
primrose, one of the joys of the high pastures in June; and, as 
a matter of fact, the water-violet is a water-primrose, with 
long and short styled flowers, like the pin-eyed and thrum- 
eyed primroses. Observations by botanists have shown that 
results accrue from this structure similar to those observed 
by Darwin in his study of woodland primroses. How this 
primrose of the water acquired the name of water-violet is 





FORGET-ME-NOTS BY 


THE STREAM. 

a mystery, for, save that it is said to produce seeds from un- 
opened flowers, it has nothing in common with the violet 
family. 

As has been remarked, water-milfoil is one of the names 
of the plant, and in this connection it is worth noting that 
Gerarde groups it with three or four other plants which have 
similar feathery leaves, such as some sub-species of water- 
crowfoot, myriophyllum, and the insect-catching bladder- 
wort. 

The mention of crowfoot reminds us of the display this 
plant makes in spring both in upland ponds and in lowland 
streams. Though Bentham groups the many forms it takes 
under one species—ranunculus aquaticus—the variations 
are as great as to justify its division into half a dozen. In 
some places it is a humble plant with small surface leaves 
and inconspicuous flowers; in others the leaves are sub- 
merged, they are cut into fine divisions a foot or so long, 
and the stems extend to several feet, the river current swaying 
them to and fro. These flowers are about the same size as 
those of the meadow buttercups ; a large mass of them gives 
a beautiful effect to the river or pond in which they are grow- 
ing. Here in a tributary of the main river the long-stemmed 
ranunculus fluitans forms islets white with flower; and in 
a neighbouring pond in a gravel pit the diminutive ranun- 
culus tricophyllus exhibits its small corollas attached to 
stems with short pectinate leaves. 

Long might we linger over the associations of the flowers 
of the water-meadows, and as we leave them we echo Mere- 
dith’s expression of the joy they give : 


Joy thus to revel all day in the grass of our own beloved country. 
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THE CHATEAU DU MOULIN, 


3, CHATEAUX 
fz7,OF FRANCE 


CHER, 





EW visitors to lrancis I’s fantastic caprice of 
Chambord return without a certain feeling of 
melancholy. This is not born merely of the solitude 
and desolation to which its carved walls and spiry 
cupolas—the scene of the junketings of kings long 
dead, the loves and hates, the ambitions and intrigues of 
courtiers long since dust—are now abandoned. Melancholy 
seems to hang in the very air of a land of vast and sparsely 
inhabited plains, of sluggish streams creeping among untilled 
marshlands, of horizons closed by sombre forest. But if, 
by comparison with the neighbouring vale of Loire, where 
silvery reaches gleam amid poplar hung banks of dazzling 
sand and vine-clad hills, Sologne is commonly voted “ triste,” 
it is of its nature to be “‘ giboyeuse,” a paradise of the hunts- 
man. And therein lay its attraction in ages when hawking 
and riding to hounds were the daily business of king and 
nobleman and squire. 
But Sologne is not all gloom. The woodlands open 
out here and there into pleasant glades with the greenest 
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of lawns refreshed with running water. In such a glade 
not far from the high road that leads from Blois to Romorantin 
stands the Castle of Lassay, named from the family who 
owned and rebuilt it in the fifteenth century, the Chateau 
du Moulin. As compared with its royal neighbour at Cham- 
bord it is a plain and modest abode, but one worthy of a 
country gentleman of substance who played some part in 
the history of his day, and strong withal as it needed to be, 
when the royal authority could not as yet thoroughly ensure 
the security of its subjects, nor resent their taking their own 
measures of defence. Here the massive round towers are 
still meant for use—real properties of a fortress—not as yet 
the inconvenient survivals they have become in the pleasure 
house of Chambord. And over these they enjoy one other 
advantage—they still mirror their heights, thus doubled, in 
the waters of a moat, the lack of which has so stunting an 
effect on the short, overweighted towers of Chambord. 

The more recently published accounts of the history of 
Le Moulin attribute its building wholly to the last quarter 
of the fifteenth century. But Victor 
Petit in his ‘“ Chateaux de la Vallée 
de la Loire” hints that this was 
rather the rebuilding of an earlier 
castle: and indications in parts of 
the existing structure rather bear out 
this view, pointing to the earlier 
portion of the century or even the 
preceding one. 

In any case, not long after the 
year 1400 the fief of Lassay was 
already held by the family of “du 
Moulin” or “du Molin.” Whether a 
mill preceded the castle on the same 
site, as was the case at Chenonceaux 
on the Cher, and as the name would 
suggest, there is no document to show, 
but since the ‘‘ douves,” or moats, 
are filled with running water, it is 
at least possible. Be that as it may, 
the chateau began to assume the 
aspect reproduced in our photographs 
about the year 1480, and building 
operations coincided roughly with the 
reigns of Louis XI and Charles VIII. 
The history of these and of the 
builders is recorded in extant con- 
temporary documents. In one, dated 
January 20th, 1590, ‘‘ Messire Philippe 
du Moulin ”’ recognises that he ‘‘ owes 
fealty and homage to the Count of 
Angouléme for his castle and lordship 
of ‘Le Moulin’ and its dependences,” 
and by another, dated October roth 
of the same year, he obtains per- 
mission from his overlord to fortify 
the “place and fief of Le Moulin, 
which for 10 years or thereabouts he 
has ever continued to cause to be 
builded and edified from day to day 
at great cost, the same desiring to 
fortify it with towers, barbicans, loop- 
holes for cannon, bows and crossbows, 
drawbridges, moats, &c.”’ 

Charles, the Count of Angouléme 
of that day, was the progenitor of 
the great Royal house of Valois, 
which was to ascend the throne 
twenty-five years later in the person of 
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his son Francis, and to reign for three- 
quarters of a century, a period among 
the most brilliant and the most troubled 
of the history of France. These high 
destinies were, however, at this period 
far from probable, for not only had 
Louis XI a son, but the Duke of Orleans, 
who reigned later as Louis XII, also 
stood between the Valois branch of the 
Royal Family and the succession. 

Philippe du Moulin was himself a 
personage of no small importance in his 
generation. He served under Charles VIII 
in the invasion of Italy undertaken to 
vindicate his claim to the Neapolitan 
crown, and may have listened beside the 
young king under the vaults of the 
Cathedral of Florence to the fervid elo- 
quence of Savonarola. When Charles 
had found his new realm untenable and 
was retreating through northern Italy, he 
was attacked on July 6th, 1495, at 
Fornovo by the forces of the Venetian 
League under Francesco de Gonzaga, and 
though the battle proved indecisive he 
lost the whole of his baggage, which 
comprised untold treasures of art rifled 
from the palaces and churches of Naples. 
At one moment, too, he was in danger 
of losing his liberty or even his life as 
well, for just before the battle Du Moulin, 
who was in command of thirty lances, 
together with the Bastard of Burgundy 
found the king almost unguarded in dan- 
gerous proximity to the enemy. They 
escorted him to a securer position with 
his own troops and thus earned his grati- 
tude. Du Moulin, for his part, received 
various honours. Charles conferred on 
him a company of fifty lances in the house- 
hold troops, and appointed him Governor 
of Langres and Captain of Blaye in 
Guyenne, a member of his Council and 
Chamberlain in Ordinary. In this last 
capacity it fell to him to bear—with 
three other nobles—the corners of the 
pall when, three years later, Charles’ 
body was carried in State from the Castle 
of Amboise, which he had delighted to 
beautify with all the resources of art, 
to the splendid tomb of marble and 
enamelled bronze he had caused to be 
prepared by the Modenese sculptor, nick- 
named Paganino, in the Abbey Church of 
St. Denis. 

By letters patent given at Soissons 
on June 3rd, 1598, Louis XII confirmed 
Philippe du Moulin in all the dignities 
bestowed on him by his predecessor, and 
he continued in them till his death, which 
occurred while he was in the exercise of 
his office at Langres, on September 12th, 
1506. His body was brought to his own 
home in Sologne, and buried in the 
parish church of Lassay, where his broken 
and half defaced tombstone may still 
be seen. 

The present owners of the castle 
trace their descent in unbroken line 
through females from its builder, though 
by the marriages of heiresses its owners 
have borne at various periods the name 
of du Puy, d’Anlezy, du Lin, Valeran de 
Barbancon, Savare, Chenu du Thuet, and 
finally of de Marchéville, since the extinc- 
tion of the male line of Du Moulin in the 
sixteenth century. The chateau has not, 
however, been continuously occupied. 
and when the Marchéville family entered 
into possession they found the buildings, 
which had long been uninhabited, in a 
lamentable state of decay. This was, 
indeed, so far advanced as to necessitate 
not mere repairs, but a thoroughgoing 
restoration to render them once more 
fit for occupation, a circumstance which 
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accounts for their very spick and span appearance in our 
illustrations. 

Fortunately M. de Marchéville’s architect possessed a 
valuable guide in his task of reconstruction in an old fresco 
on the wall of the neighbouring church, representing the castle 
at a time when it was still intact. Since there was no in- 
tention of making a purely architectural reconstitution of a 
medieval fortress of considerable extent with its attendant 
drawbacks of exclusion of air and 
view from the courts, and since the 
requirements and tastes of a modern 
family had to be consulted, only a 
portion of the original buildings was 
restored, much having already dis- 
appeared, while some surviving but 
ruinous portions were cleared away. 

The Chateau du Moulin, as figured 
in the fresco, is a tvpical example of 
the feudal residence of the close of 
the Middle Ages, an attempt to com- 
bine the almost irreconcilable demands 
of defence and comfort. It occupies 
a rectangular site entirely surrounded 
by water, and was enclosed in a 
complete enceinte consisting of towers 
and other buildings connected by 
battlemented curtain walls. At each 
angle was a massive machicolated 


round tower, of which only the 
north-eastern one remains; it may 
be seen at the extreme left of the 


general view. In the centre of the 
eastern face stands a _ formidable 
gate-house with a semicircular turret 
projecting on each side of the 
entrance and pierced at every landing 
with loopholes for artillery. It was 
originally shut off to external access 
from the pont dormant, or permanent 
bridge, by a strip of water too wide 
to leap, and spanned only by the pont- 
levis, or drawbridge, the chain slits 
for the working of which are such 
prominent features above the pointed 
archway. Between the gate tower 
and the angle tower, already men- 
tioned, is a long, low building con- 
taining the ancient kitchen and the 
guardroom, whose vaulted interior is 
illustrated in one of our photographs. 
Since the destruction of the other 
three angle towers, the curtain walls 
and, doubtless, of other buildings, the 
castle consists of two blocks—that just 
described and a tall, isolated one occu- 
pying part of the southern face of the 
rectangle. The latter is—and perhaps 
always was—the residence proper—in 
which the family apartments are 
gathered up into a building of small 
superficial extent but considerable 
height in accordance with a tradition 
dating back to the days of the donjon, 
or tour maitresse, which, in the earlier 
Middle Ages, formed a sort of inner 
fort and could be held after the fall 
of the rest. This arrangement, which 
may be seen very distinctly in the great 
palace-fortress of Louis of Orleans at 
Pierrefonds, built some three-quarters 
of a century before Le Moulin, was 
even then an anachronism, serving 
no military purpose unless it be an 
economy of space on a confined site. 
The dwelling block contrasts sharply 
with the other building by the abun- 
dance and size of its windows and its 
relative elaboration of detail, as for 
instance, in the foliage crockets of the doorway leading to the 
staircase and the traceried windows of the chapel. In its general 
forms and contours, running to height and a certain angularity, 
this building is of that characteristically French and un- 
English type of architecture which was destined to take root 
at a rather later period in Northern Britain and prolong 
its existence as ‘‘ Scotch Baronial”’ long after it had been 
superseded in the land of its birth. The view giving a glimpse 
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into the chapel—or rather oratory, for it is of the smallest— 
as seen from the modern salon, through-which it is entered, 
is tantalisingly restricted, but it is sufficient to indicate that 
it has none of the delicate ornamental detail of the chapel 
at Chenonceaux, which its position with an apse projecting 
from a square block recalls. 

The chimneypiece, shown in the same photograph, 
appears to be entirely modern, as also does that in the 
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salle-4-manger, but they may doubtless be reproductions of 
originals of which some remnants had survived. In any case, 
the architect has given them the character of the period at 
which Le Moulin was built. The latter of the two is, in fact, 
very similar in design—though inferior in execution—to the 
great chimneypiece of the contemporary Old Hotel de Ville 
at Bourges, illustrated in these pages of April 21st last. 
The spiral supports of the mantel are very characteristic 
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of the day. The architecture of Le Moulin, indeed, is wholly 
of the native Gothic type, and was the work of a French 
master mason, whose name—Jacques de Persigny—stands 
on record. That it should show no trace of Italianate taste, 
though built by a nobleman who had himself taken part 
in that Italian adventure of Charles VIII which was so fraught 
with consequences for French art, is easily explicable: for 
the building appears to have been completed before its 
master set out for the wars, and in the few years of life left 
to him after his return Italian influence was only just begin- 
ning to gain a footing in France, while he himself was for 
the most part absent in the exercise of official duties. 

The materials of which the castle is constructed deserve 
a word of comment; for, unlike most castles of an earlier 
date, it is built largely of brick. No completely satisfactory 
answer has yet been given to the question, why the use of 
brick should have become popular at this period, particularly 
in a district such as that of the Loire Valley, where stone is 
no expensive luxury as in many parts of England, but both 
abundant and well adapted for walling as well as for fine 
detail and carving; though it is possible that the decorative 
effect produced by combining materials of different colours 
formed in itself a sufficient inducement for the builders to 
adopt them. 

At Le Moulin brick and stone are used in precisely the 
same manner and proportions as in contemporary buildings 
and those of the next generation both in England and France, 
such, for example, as the wing added by Louis XII to his 
castle of Blois, Hampton Court Palace, and the first courts 
of St. John’s and Queens’ Colleges at Cambridge. That is 
to say, that the relative positions assigned to brick and stone 
are those which considerations of utility and common- 
sense would suggest. Stone is used for those parts of the 
structure where brick, owing to its lack of strength and 
finish, is obviously less adapted. It supplies the sub- 
structures, the coigns, the corbels of the machicolations, 
the dressings of the doors and windows, the copings of the 
steep crocketed gables and of the crenellations, and all 
portions reserved for decorative carving. Brick, on the 
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Copyright. “OL” 
other hand, is reserved for the broad plain spaces of walling, 
whose mellow red surfaces are enriched with a patterning— 
not too mathematically accurate—of another shade. 

Other, and, perhaps, not less legitimate, combinations 
of brick and stone were to be attempted very widely 
in France at a later period, as was to be seen in 
illustrations of the Chateau des Réaux which appeared 
in Country Lire of August 4th last. But it may be 
doubted whether in any instance they surpassed or even 
equalled the harmony and charm of the method employed 
at Le Moulin. W. H. Warp. 





HARVEST ACROBATS 


F the different species of mice which are inhabitants 
of Great Britain, the little harvest mouse is the rarest 
and the smallest, with the exception of the lesser 
shrew, of all British mammals. Sometimes its bigger 
brother, the long-tailed field mouse, usurps its title, but 

the latter, though interesting, is not so attractive as the tiny 
reddish-brown acrobat with its white waistcoat and prehensile 
tail. 

It is an amusing sight to watch these wee creatures in a 
cornfield, to see the way they run up and down the stalks, using 
their ever-useful tail as well as their little handlike feet to aid 
their progress. Occasionally their prehensile tails are twisted 
twice round a stalk as they descend to the ground, bent on sepa- 
rating the husks from the ears of corn which they have nibbled 
off. One mouse may be noticed sitting up, holding an ear of 
corn in much the same way as a squirrel holds a nut. 

The harvest mouse is not found in many districts, but where 
it chooses to live it is always discovered in great numbers. 

These little rodents make most entertaining pets, and very 
soon learn to be fearless and intimate with their captors. They 
are much more engaging than dormice or field mice, for the 
sleepiness of the former weighs against its tameness, while the 
friendliness and animation of the latter loses much of its charm 
when compared to the amusing acrobatic performances with 
which the harvest mice will constantly entertain an audience. 
There must, of course, be suitable appliances placed in their 
cage in the way of stalks or thin sticks to enable them to climb, 
for these consummate comedians would be very unhappy and 
at considerable loss without their requisite stage properties. 
They drink a good deal of water, sitting up afterwards to wash 
their faces, using their paws in a quaint way. I think this habit 
of theirs is the prettiest to witness; but another engaging sight 
is when a mouse sits up on its hind feet after what seems like an 
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arduous acrobatic trick and looks round as if expecting applause, 
though probably he is merely wondering what feat there is left 
for him to accomplish in so small a cage. 

But harvest mice prove contented, happy captives and 
do not seem to miss the former forest of golden stalks from which 
they have been taken. It is quite possible to gain a great deal 
of knowledge of their ways without confining them, but to 
obtain such it is absolutely necessary to acquire the art of keeping 
perfectly still in whatever posture is adopted. Unless one can 
rival a statue in immobility there is not the remotest chance 
of learning the habits and ways of any wild creatures in their 
pative haunts. To lie among the long grass of an orchard and 
hear the rustle of minute feet all round, to see a mouse quietly 
steal up to one and then pause and look about, and another to 
join it in play, both totally devoid of fear, is to have achieved 
a lesson in woodcraft well worth much practice. The fatigue 
and cramp which attack the amateur will soon depart and leave 
the student of nature quite expert, comfortable, and completely 
quiescent. 

If one is fond of dogs it is rather hard to leave a faithful 
companion behind when setting out for a country ramble, but 
the pleading look of all canine friends—so human in its wistful 
persuading—must be firmly ignored by the would-be disciple of 
nature lore. For no_ wild 
creature will ever gain con 
fidence or venture near if one is 
accompanied by a dog. 

The nest of the harvest 
mouse is a wonderful and 
curious construction without 
visible entrance. It is round and 
composed of interlaced blades 
of grass which are woven intri- 
cately and ingeniously together. 
In size it is about the circum- 
ference of a cricket ball and 
may hold four to eight—in 
rare cases nine—young. It has 
always been a problem how the 
parent mouse manages to get 
in and come out when attend- 
ing her offspring, but such a 


small featherweight creature 
probably makes her egress 
between the blades. These 


marvels of mammal architec- 
ture may be found in corn- 
fields, a few inches from the 
ground, the stalks of the grain 
acting as scaffolding to them. 
The nest may be detached 
intact with its small occu- 
pants, and though they can be 
seen plainly through the closely 
built walls, no sign of an 
opening can ever be discerned. 
Coarse orchard grasses are 
other likely building sites for 
the harvest acrobat, while 
Gilbert White testifies to having 
seen their nests amid thistles. 


Two and _ sometimes’ three 
litters will inhabit the nest 
during the summer, so the 


young soon learn to look after 
themselves, and though they 
seldom venture very far from 
their first home, they now and 
again build for themselves a 
similar construction close to 
the ground where they can 
shelter in safety. They eat 
grain, but have a great pre- 
dilection for insects, which they 
often catch in rather a peculiar 
fashion by giving a little dart 
sideways. They seldom run 
straight ahead for any length 
of time, but their progress is 
marked by short quick dashes. 

They are bright-eyed, beauti- 
ful little animals and are the 
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only British mammals which possess a prehensile tail. The 
latter is usually about the same length as the body, viz., two and 
a half inches. Two harvest mice would have to be put on a 
scale before the weight of a halfpenny could be brought down. 

In the autumn these small harvest acrobats seem to suffer 
from some kind of epidemic, for then they may often be found 
dead on the roads near cornfields and orchards. It seems very 
strange that such easily scared little creatures, which hide on 
the slightest provocation, should of their own accord seek to end 


their days in the open when death approaches. L. DovuG tas. 


WILD LIFE AROUND 
LONDON.—II 


SOME HOURS WITH THE WHITETHROATS. 
N the corner of a field which lies where Middlesex and 
Hertfordshire meet, a thickset hawthorn hedge overlooks 
a puddle, the drinking trough of cattle. When the may- 
blossom had faded and passed, a lesser whitethroat built her 
shallow nest there. She brooded on her five prettily marked 
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eggs lying in the 
saucer made of grass 
and hair throughout 
the hot weeks of early 
June; the young 
were hatched and 
reared in the later 
weeks. So closely did 
she sit that a watcher 
might come within a 
foot of her while she 
remained glued _ to 
her treasures. Dis- 
turbed, she would 
slink quietly away 
into the centre of 
the fence and glide 
from twig to twig. 
Her movements were 
silent; no alarm 
notes were sounded ; 
keeping to the deeper 
shadows, and crouch- 
ing to conceal her 
lighter underparts, 
she could but rarely 
be seen, vet she re- 
mained always near 
the nest, ready to 
return at the first 
chance which offered. 
At the point where 
the nest was placed 
the hedge dipped 
away from the field 
and in the jutting 


corner we concealed AT THE SNAPPING OF A TWIG SHE 


our camera, covering 


WOULD 


TURN 


HER 
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HEAD ENQUIRINGLY. 


it with a green cloth and trailing over this briars which with bill depressed, her slate-grey head and back blending 


made the fence still more thorny. 


with the shadows and rendering her inconspicuous. Once 


Our camera merged into the fence and the bird paid no — she came from the side and stood for an instant with white 


heed to it. For our part, we'sat in the open field watching _ throat and breast exposed to the plate. 


Hopping into the nest 


her return through glasses. Usually she came from above — she would ruffle her eggs into the soft warmth of her bosom 
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ON SULTRY DAYS SHE WOULD GASP IN 


THE 


HEAT. 





by rapid swaying 
movements. Sinking 
a little in this quick 
manoeuvre she then 
showed no more than 
the white of her chin. 
When she crouched 
further her back and 
brow were brought 
level with the rim of 
the nest or below it, 
and this attitude 
was always finally 
assumed in_ her 
anxious waiting. The 
smallest projecting 
twig would give pro- 
tection to her eye, 
and hide from her 
in part the prospect 
of the outside world. 
This ostrich-like fancy 
of hers spoilt several 
pictures for us, as 
the eye is generally an 
essential detail. But 
at the snapping of a 
twig she would raise 
or turn her head 
enquiringly. 

While engaged in 
making these pictures 
an inquisitive pony 
gave us some trouble ; 
he seemed to act as 
a special constable 
in that field and 
appeared to question 
the legitimacy of our 
proceedings; he and 
a troop of cattle 
which he led patrolled 
the hedge repeatedly, 
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and for some while these beasts were discontent to leave 
us in undisturbed possession. 

In the centre of a broad and unused lane in the same 
district a pair of the larger whitethroats nested in a patch 
of briar and last year’s bracken. For many days the female 
sat patiently, her beak and tail alone projecting from the nest, 
and on sultry days would gasp in the heat. Later, when the 
young had come and the busy search for food began, the 
parent birds came to the nest through the tangled fence, 
flying oftentimes from the dead branch of a wild rose which 





WITH FURROWED CREST AND LIFTED 





STANDING DEFIANT. 


jutted towards the centre of the lane. Here the camera 
needed little or no concealment and the successful forager 
would spring to the perch in the full light with furrowed crest 
and lifted mantle, or standing defiant, would rattle the alarm 
as the mate fed the young. They are pleasing birds to watch, 
these whitethroats, as they jerk step by step along straight 
stems or flit rapidly from bough to bough, puffing out the 
patch of white on the throat or, while rising from time 
to time on the wing, give voice to sweet snatches of 
song. Ach Tb. ae TF... 
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IN THE GARDEN 


LIFTING AND STORING THE ‘POTATO CROP. 


AD to relate, the Potato fields in many districts now 
present a deplorable picture. Since the wet weather 
set in some weeks ago the disease has carried out its 
deadly work on a vast scale in many cases, and crops 
that were apparently free from this pest a week or so 
ago are now blackened in the haulm by it. Both sprayed 
and unsprayed Potatocs have 
fallen a prey to disease. It is 
certain that for spraying to be 
effective it must be done much 
earlier in the year. We are 
inclined to think that one 
spraying before earthing up is 
better than two sprayings in 
late July and August; also 
that it is worse than useless to 
spray after the disease has 
shown itself in the haulm. 
Close Planting and Tangled 
Haulm.— If this season has 
taught us one lesson above 
all others it is the evil of 
overcrowding. Readers should 
note that the disease is more 
prevalent where the haulm is 
thick. Thinning the haulm 
admits light and air to the 
plants and will do more to dis- 
courage the disease than all the 
washes known to science. We 
must learn to rely more on 
sound cultivation. This also 
is the time to note the 
varieties which are best suited 
MANTLE. to any particular soil. To 
return to the question of over- 
crowding, it should be noted 
that strong growing varieties 
require at least 3ft. 6ins. 
between the rows and 2o0ins. 
between the sets, while rather 
more than half that distance 
would suffice for varieties that 
are dug early. Close planting 
leads to weak haulm, which 
becomes laden with moisture 
when brought in_ contact 


with wet ground. These are 
just the conditions conducive 
to the spread of disease. In 


their desire to get the utmost 
out of the ground many culti- 
vators have fallen into the error 
of overcrowding, and thus de- 
feated their own object, to say 
nothing of the great waste of 
seed at a time when Potatocs 
were SO very scarce. 

Removing the Tops.— The 
experienced man _ knows. that 
as soon as disease makes its 
appearance the quicker lifting 
is done the better, so long as 
the crop is sufficiently matured 
to insure its keeping afterwards. 
It is a common practice and a 
commendable one, as soon as 
the disease shows itself, to cut 
off the tops of the Potatocs 
to within 2ins. or 3ins. of the ground, but in bad 
of infection it is an even better plan to pull the 
clean away from the roots. This is casily accomplished 


cascs 
tops 

by 
standing over each plant, placing one foot on either side of it 
and giving a sharp pull, when the haulm comes clean out, leaving 
the Potatoes in the ground. This is the practice of a few growers, 
but it is one of these practical points which is not to be found in 
text books. The haulm should be burnt as quickly as possible. 
After the tops have been removed much care is necessary in 
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lifting the tubers without damaging them, and this is best done 
from the side of each row. However, most growers would prefer 
to cut the tops near to the ground, leaving the stalks as an aid 
to direction when pitching the ferk at the time of lifting the 
crop. 

Choose a Fine Day for Lifting the Crop.—The 
not likely to grow after the haulm has been removed, and they 
should be lifted on a fine day on the first possible occasion. If 
the soil is in a fairly dry condition, the tubers, after cleaning 
off the adhering rough earth by hand, should be placed in baskets 
as they are dug. 

Light Should be Rigidly Excluded.—Exposure to light is 
injurious to Potatoes. The flavour is spoilt, and they turn 
green and distasteful if lcft for a day or so. Where the soil is 
moist at the time of lifting, the tubers may be left to dry on 
the ground an hour or two—not more. Light should rigidly 
be excluded from Potatoes from the time they are lifted until 
they are brought to the kitchen for use. 

Methods of Storing.—The three common storing places are 
sheds, cellars and clamps. Potatoes cannot stand much frost, 
or they turn watery and are not fit for use, as so many found 
to their cost last winter. It follows, therefore, that the storing 
place must be dark and frest-proof. It must also be dry and 
cool. 

In Cellars and Sheds.—When stored in cellar or outhouse, 
the tubers keep best if spread out in heaps on the floors with 
long, dry straw at the bottom, and round the sides a covering 
of dry straw at least a foot thick will be necessary in winter. 
In these days, when straw is difficult to obtain, dried Bracken 
is an excellent substitute. The Potatces should be looked over 
occasionally, and any that shaw signs of disease or are rotten 
should be picked out -to prevent the spread of infection among 
sound tubers. 

Clamping or ‘ Hogging.’—Where shed and cellar space is 
not available, the Potatces may be safely stored in the open in 
mounds known as clamps. In Shropshire and neighbouring 
counties the process is known as “ hogging,” and the ridge 


tubers are 
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or mound is known, presumably from its shape, as a 
“Potato hog.” 

Now there are three common errors in making clamps. 
The first is that they are often sunk too deep in the ground, 
with the result that the tubers lie and rot in moisture. The 
second is that they are often made too large, which is equivalent 
to placing all the eggs in one basket. The third failing is 
insufficient covering to keep out frost and rain. 

The ends of the clamp should face north and south, so that 
in winter the clamp might be opened at the south end with the 
least likelihced of letting in the frost. A well drained site should 
be selected. On heavy lard the clamp should be on the ground 
level, or even raised a little ; but on light soil a shallow excava- 
tion of 6ins. or gins. may be made, but in no circumstances 
should Potatoes be placed in a pit. Three feet is found to be a 
suitable width for a clamp, and the Potatoes should be piled 
up in the form of a ridge and covered with dry straw or 
Bracken a few inches in thickness. This is banked up with a 
a layer of soil at least 1ft. deep and beaten down flat with 
the back of a spade, leaving a wisk of straw at the top for 
The whole clamp is then thatched with straw or 
Bracken to carry off the wet. Circular or cone-shaped clamps 
are very suitable for storing small quantities. The straw lining 
is tied round to keep it in position, while the principle of this 
clamp is the same as the one just described. 

A Warning Note.—At the present time Potatoes are cheap 
and plentiful. Our markets are overloaded and the supply 
excecds the demand. If the disease continues in its deadly 
work, the tables may be turned a few months hence. One often 
hears the remark that early Potatoes will not keep. This is 
quite a common exprcssion, but it is not true. Early Potatoes 
will keep’ quite as: weH as late-oncs. In fact, if late Potatoes 
are lifted too soon, as they probably will be in many places 
owing to disease, the early Potatoes which are sufficiently matured 
will keep the better. Those with limited stocks would do well 
to bear this in mind, fcr they might do worse than buy now 
that Pctatoes are plentiful, and stcre for winter use. i: ey OS 
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LITERATURE 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK 
R. WHIBLEY’S little book, Jonathan Swift 
(Cambridge University Press), originated as a 
Leslie Stephen lecture delivered before the 
University of Cambridge. It supplies a theme 
after the writer's own heart. Certain monthly 
musings afford evidence enough that our “ friend with the 
musing eye,” to adapt rather roughly a phrase of Thomas 
Hardy, has meditated long on the famous Dean. That is 
why we wish Mr. Whibley had spared the lash which he 
applies mercilessly to the backs of those who have expressed 
views at variance with his own. He is at Macaulay’s throat 
at his first breath, and having settled him he starts on 
Thackeray with redoubled ferocity. It was waste of time 
so far as one reader was concerned. What we want is not 
trouncing of others, but the figure of Jonathan Swift which 
Charles Whibley has fashioned in his own mind. It may be 
true or it may be false. The main thing is that it should 
be credible, a literary picture that will fit in with, say, the 
painting by Jervas in the National Portrait Gallerv. No 
easy task. Here is a face of untold power, dominating, 
intellectual, alert, witty, with mobile mouth and glancing 
eyes—a face not to be interpreted at a glance or even after 
long study. After the passage of well over two centuries 
it is impossible that anyone could reproduce the mind that 
worked behind these features, but any intelligent conception 
of it could not fail to interest. 
Jonathan Swift’s place in literature is largely that of 
a master of irony. Mr. Whibley calls him an Ironist, a 
word that inevitably recalls a saying of the immorta! Mrs. 
Slipslop, “I will not be treated with ironing.”’ English 
literature, according to Mr. Whibley, has no greater in this 
way: he was “ the greatest born in these isles.” Few will 
agree with that sweeping statement of opinion. It is, in 
fact, the merest ipse dixit. Harry Fielding used irony with 
a finish to which Swift never reached, and his novels are 
not only literature, but first of their class. Of Swift’s work 
that cannot be said. He was too much of a journalist, 
using that word as it is most accurately used by Hawthorne. 
What we mean is that Swift’s mind was full to overflowing 


with the topics of his day and hour, political and social 
especially. The determined student reads through his works 
and discerns the cleverness and force that must have appealed 
to Swift’s contemporaries. To illustrate the point, take his 
“Guide to Polite Conversation.” One is delighted with 
it in a way, but the book deals with the fashions of the hour. 
It makes fun of the phrases employed by fashionable men and 
women of the time. Most of these phrases are either very 
old-fashioned now or absolutely obsolete. If Swift were re- 
born and allowed to pass even a few hours in the great town 
houses and country houses of to-day, he would find the people 
of this generation as much at the mercy of certain conven- 
tional phrases as were those of his own. How easy it were 
to bring his book up to date by substituting for the words he 
wrote the still more inane lingo that is in fashion now! It is 
easy to understand, and there is pleasure in the understanding, 
how the “‘ Guide to Polite Conversation ” and the “ Directions 
to Servants’ amused the contemporaries of Swift, but they 
are not in any real sense literature. You do not read ‘ Tom 
Jones’”’ because, being a student of the eighteenth century, 
you know that Fielding has.caught and represented to the iife 
the Squire Western of his time, but because the whims and 
foibles of the time form only the garnishing of the dish; 
it is the humanity of the book, as faithful now as it was when 
written, that appeals to the chosen of every generation. 
To place Swift on a pedestal beside Rabelais, and, say, 
above Fielding and Sterne, is mere eccentricity. 

But Mr. Whibley’s argument scarcely touches that side. 
He takes up an attitude at which he used to mock most 
bitterly. It is to lay stress on Swift’s purely moral charac- 
teristics. Taking Thackeray’s lecture for a text, he plunges 
into a discourse on narrow Victorian puritanism as applied 
to his hero, and retorts by adducing evidence that Swift’s 
circle, particularly Pope, Arbuthnot, Gay and Bolingbroke, 
loved Swift, this side of idolatry. Pope’s lines, “‘ Dear damned, 
distracting town farewell,” explain, without much reserve, 
how as young blades they used to spend their time in company. 
That they continued good friends through life is of very little 
significance and, at any rate, does not account for Mr. 
Whibley going off “on the sentimental lay”’ to the extent he 
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does. Fancy Charles as a retailer of deathbed messages 
and in relation to Swift ! 

But lest this notice should seem to be of fault-finding 
all compact, let us end by quoting Mr. Whibley’s description 
of Swift’s prose : 

Swift’s method of writing was at once more subtle and more just, if less 
nobly decorated, than Johnson’s. That is to say, he was all for structure 
and not for ornament. Logic of thought, economy of phrase—these are 
the guiding principles of his prose. It is his great merit to have given a new 
force to the common forms of speech, to have set his words in so precise an 
order that the stress always falls where the sense demands it. His prose 
is not sonorous, save in pages; it is frequently inaccurate, as any pedant 
may see for himself. He depends not at all for his effect upon a curious 
vocabulary. He is as remote from the flamboyancy of 
ancestors as from the prim elegance of Addison. So his style is inevitably 
clear, direct and appropriate. There is, so to say, the briefest interval bet ween 
his thought and its expression; and since his thought was commonly wit, 
it follows that the expression was witty also. Within the limits which he 
imposed on himself he could do what he liked with words. With greater 
ease than other men have attained he bent the stubborn English sentence 
to his will. He forged of English prose an instrument which was apt for every 
enterprise ; narrative and controversy were treated by him with equal 
happiness. The same hand, which lashed the follies and injustices of men, 
enlivened the loyal solitude of Stella with the incomparable journal. 


his Elizabethan 


LITERARY NOTES. 
DEATH is a subject on which the mind dwells with fascination, mainly, 
perhaps, because “‘ aneath this lyntel a’ mun lout ”—(‘‘ beneath this lintel 
all must bow ”’ is the English of it)—and “‘ the sullen surly bell” will one day 
ring for the hearer even as it is ringing for him who will hear no more. Yet 
it is very difficult to look that fact frankly in the face without fear and without 
bravado; still more so to avoid being sentimental over it—to keep clear of 
being ‘“‘ maudlin, sugary or sentimental,’’ as Mr. Manning Foster says in an 
introductory note to the anthology of prose and verse which he calls ‘* Blessed 
are the Dead ”’ (Cope and Fenwick). He writes with equal propriety of those 
who “‘ toy insincerely with death as a literary exercise.”’ 

Excellent theory, but if it had been sternly applied methinks a vast 
thinning out must have ensued. The greatest writers have ever been the 
most austere. ‘‘ Better to be the serf of a landless man than bear sway over 
all the kingdoms of the dead,” says Homer, and his famous passage in the 
Fourth Book of the Odyssey is but a lovely dream of ‘“* Amaranth and Moly,” 
though we are glad Mr. Foster has inserted a translation : 

‘* But the immortal gods shall send thee to the plains of Elysium and 
the utmost bounds of earth, where dwells Rhadamanthus with auburn 
hair: there man’s whole existence is a state of ease: no snow is there, nor 
violent storms nor rain; but Oceanus ever sends the gentlv-blowing western 
gales to refresh wearied men.” 

Tennyson added flowers to this bit of honest earth in order to turn it into 





The island-valley of Avil‘on ; 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly. 
He was bringing it into harmony with the landscapes round his native Somersby 
with its orchards, lawns, and bowery loveliness. But visions of this kind, 
though by their beauty they stir the mind and please the imagination, dissolve 
and fade before reality. 
faced, only the great austere utterances avail. 
in its large simplicity : 

“Naked came I out of my mother’s womb, and naked shall I return 
thither ; the Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away ;_ blessed be the name 
of the Lord.” 

And there is, at any rate, a heartfelt sincerity in the Ancients when they 
proclaim the negative blessings of death. Euripides found comfort in such 
reflections as that the man is happy who has escaped the tempest-tossed sea 
and reached the port, and that ‘the tearless dead forgets his sorrows.” 
Sophocles in the same spirit rejoices that the dead feel no grief and that 
to the dead there are no toils. In the same spirit is Shakespeare’s 


When death, our own or that of another, has to be 
First that of Job, elemental 


Fear not slander, censure rash ! 

Thou hast finish’d joy and moan. 
In the old dirge there is something of the same feeling, although it sounds 
like a‘dreary wind on a wild moor : 

Fire and sleet and candle light 

And Christ receive thy sawle. 
But to dwell upon these passages makes one impatient of the modern prose 
that is quoted here as fine. For instance, that from Israel Zangwill : 

“ But to be called softly, to be sucked up—the very vapour of the Apostle 
—how balmily passive : to be wafted into the quiet Past, which robs even 
fame of its sting, and wherein lie marshalled and sorted and ticketed and dated, 
in stately dictionaries and monumental encyclopedias, all those noisy poets, 
painters, warriors, all neatly classified and silent. And the sweet silence 
of the grave allures even after the bitter silence of life; after the silent 
endurance that is our one reply to the insolence of facts. And in these delicate 
seductive moments, half longirg, half acquiescence, the air is tremulous with 
tender, crooning phrases, with gentle, wistful melodies, the hush-a-bye of the 
earth mother drawing us softly to her breast.” 

This is literary grief with a vengeance ;_ it calls aloud for the office of 
the expurgating pencil. For the matter of that, so do all those profuse quota- 
tions from Longfellow, tuneful and clear, but shallow, carrying no weight. 
His countryman, James Russell Lowell, does not come out any better, and 
might be very well blue-pencilled also in the company of Thomas Moore 
and Mr. R. C. Russell, whoever he is. Walt Whitman was another who tried 
to make a friend of the last enemy and failed utterly. It is possible to read 
him with a certain admiration in happy and tranquil moments, but his is not 
the stuff to which the grieving will turn for comfort. 
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Lines of Communication, by 
(Constable, 6s. net.) 


Captain James E. Agate, A.S.C. 
IT is perhaps a pity, as regards the popularity of his book, that Captain Agate, 
in punning mood, chose as his title Lines of Communication, because the 
wary skimmer and the butterfly reader and the ordinary mortal are apt 
to be scared by anything which looks so severely technical. In fact, the 
book is anything but technical. Captain Agate appears to be a man with 
strong leanings towards art, especially towards that of the theatre, and 
of the poet, who in these extraordinary times realises that he has a strictly 
useful side to his character, that he can count sides of bacon and ‘‘ marrows 
vegetable’? with another, and that his awsthetic leanings may even assist 
him in solving that eternal and fascinating problem, the manageme it of 
Brother Man. A war book this is, yet one is separated by seventeen good 
miles at one’s nearest from the firing line, and the only suggestions of the 
horrors of war are a torpedoed ship in a French harbour after the passengers 
and most of their belongings have been removed, and the wounded at 
Boulogne, the tragedy of which latter sight is now, perhaps, almost too 
familiar to supply a really poignant thrill. The book is in the too usual 
form of letters to 4 friend, some of which were published in the Manchester 
Guardian. One wishes Captain Agate’s friend had not such an appetite 
for quotations and references to authors English and French. These are 
occasionally welcome when they are applied with humour, may be quite 
salutary for the friend, but may, and it is said with sorrow, bore the ordinary 
mortal, who, let us remark, does not care to be constantly reminded that 
there is still for him terra incognita in the world of books. Our happy warrior 
(happy, perhaps, in that he is no warrior) is at his happiest at the conclusion 
of his book, where he, owing to a startling facility in patois, is sent to traffic 
with peasants of Provence for a mysterious vegetable production hidden 
under the som de guerre of ‘“‘ marrows vegetable.” 
climate seems to infect his pen. One particularly enjoys his account of his 
tiny intercourse with Madame Réjane: ‘Comes the faint rumble of a 
ramshackle fly. I gaze idly at the single figure which is its occupant. 
The lady preparing to descend throws back her long blue veil. Then to my 
indescribable astonishment and unutterable delight from the carriage descends 
Réjane!”’ One loves, too, the picture of Dunscombe (the practical joker 
and fellow officer of Captain Agate of the modern Kipling type) when the 
old and half crazy fiddler plays our National Anthem in honour of the two 
English officers, ‘‘ standing up at the end and gravely saluting.” For those 
who are interested in the problem of how war will affect us in our mental 
attitude to life this book will be a source of much pleasant reflection, and 
even the dreaded ordinary mortal will realise that under the slightly didactic 
exterior of Captain Agate is a depth of genuine and wide-minded appreciation 
for men and things. 


The mellowness of the 





THE LEAGUE OF MERCY 


Written for the Féte in The Warden's Garden, Wadham College, and Recited 
by Mr. J. Fisher White, July 26th, 1917.) 
WELCOME, thrice welcome, ye who in the name 
Of Mercy, have passed the hospitable gate 
Of this House Beautiful, by the prudent Dame 
Long since to truth and wisdom dedicate ! 


Welcome to these gray walls, this garden green, 
That doth to-day its summer splendour wear ; 
Albeit of many paradises Queen, 
Fair Oxford shows not anything more fair! 


The hyssop here, and cedar that could teach 
The wisest head that ever tiar wore, 

To whosoe’er hath eve and heart, still preach 
Thro’ Nature Nature’s immemorial lore. 


Here too, in courts of learning and of faith, 
Science newborn her nursing cradle found : 

Hark what she speaks full-grown, hark too what saith 
A vet diviner voice with deeper sound ! 


“Sick was J and pe visited me,’? so spake 
The highest, holiest Healer of mankind, 
Hallowing by his own act and for his sake, 
Lazar and leper, halt and maimed and blind. 


Come then, in sheltered shade awhile forget 
The clash of cruel force, and vile intrigue, 
And for a little space your souls be set 
On thoughts of heavenly Mercy and her League, 


That best memorial of a glorious reign, 
Reared to the Royal Mother by her son, 

And by grandchildren’s care renew’d again, 
Love fostering aye the work in Love begun. 


Come one and all, to bless and to be blest, 
Give with full hand on Mercy’s festal day ; 
So shall ye, all enjoyed with happy zest, 
Pass with light purse, but lighter hearts, away ! 


HERBERT WARREN. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


CROWN COLONIES FOR SOLDIERS. 

(To THE EpitTor oF ‘ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—I am genuinely relieved to notice that you have taken up in a serious 
and practical fashion the question of the provision of Crown Colonies for 
soldiers. Also I am glad to think you are keeping a close watch on 
Empire Settlement schemes, so that our men may not be forced to be 
exil.s against their will, We do not want to rob Peter, the British 
farmer, of labour, merely to enrich Paul, the Colonial, do we? For some 
inexplicable reason our politicians (headed by Sir Richard Winfrey, who 
has formal charge of the project) have insisted on throwing a veil of 
mystery over the measures they are taking to meet the huge demand 
that will arise after the war is over for country homes and land for our 
disabled soldiers and sailors, and in the trenches considerable irritation has 
arisen as a direct consequence. At the same time may I add that I do not 
think the article you published in your issue of August 4th on ‘“‘ Progress 
on Sunk Island ”’ will, in spite of its rather obvious tone of jubilation, do much 
to reassure the angry or the nervous? Your contributor admits that only 
“one or two cottages are already inhabited ’’—surely a poor achievement 
after more than twelve months’ preparation! And certainly private reports 
I have received do not make me fancy they are setting the Humber on fire 
there. The destruction of thistles, the use of the tractor plough, and the 
application of manures do not touch the vital heart of the problem, which 
is this: Thousands of our soldiers, as Sir Douglas Haig discovered by a census 
he took in France about fourteen months ago, are keen to go on the land. 
The real questions are : Where will they go and when? Who will train them ? 
What methods of instruction and payment will be adopted? How wil! the 
necessary land, cottages, capital, seed, implements, stock and co-operation 
be provided ? Who will be eligible for these immeasurable benefits ? Every 
week I get dozens of letters from the front raising these questions in a more 
or less acute form. One I had this morning from a man who, by years of 
toil, had saved £61, and the only holding he could obtain was priced at 
£450. You see, the vast majority of these people who want to get back to 
the land have only their labour as capital. What the Government ought 
to consider, in any scheme of agricultural reconstruction worthy of the 
name, is whether they will speculate a few millions not only on a revival 
of peasant proprietership such as France effected after the last war, but on 
the provision of an obvious and most valuable source of labour supply to 
farmers from the coming generations of smallholders.—STaANHOPE W. SPRIGG 
(Editor of The Smallholder). 


HORSES IN THE OPEN: EXPERIENCES OF 
AN INDIAN FRONTIER OFFICER. 

[To sue Eprtok or “*Cococntavy Lire.’’) 
S1r,—The wastage of horses at the front is perhaps not great compared to 
that in former campaigns, but nothing so far has been said about the wastage 
of Army horses in England. Yet I should not be surprised to learn that 
this was, and, perhaps, is still, very great, especially in some yeomanry 
regiments. So far as my own observation goes, the horses were not always 
well managed in bad weather. For three years I travelled up and down the 
Indian frontier. I never took out fewer than eight horses. These were of 
polo type, well bred, and kept in high condition. They were all clipped, 
as when not or the road they played polo; but for months at a time they 
lived in the open, working hard every day. They were fed as well as circum- 
stances permitted, but I was dependent for forage on the resources of the 
villages I passed through. The journeys were performed chiefly in the winter 
months, when the climate of the North of India is often cold and at night 
I was very glad of a fire. During the three years I never had a horse sick 
or sorry, with the exception of one case of colic, which I treated on the spot. 
The climate was on the whole dry, but there was some rain. This brings me 
to the point I wish to lay stress on. Each horse had one of the ordinary 
jute rugs at night. If there was rain, I always had the rugs removed and 
put under shelter. When the rain ceased, the rugs were put on again, so that 
the horses never stood in wet rugs. Horses do not seem to me to suffer 
much from rain, especially if they have some shelter from the wind. At 
all events, mine never seemed to suffer as long as the rugs were dry. But 
I have noted that in some regiments the wet rugs were never removed, and 
apparently suffered to dry on the horses. Nothing could possibly be worse 
for horses than to stand in damp clothing. They are far less likely to take 
chills if they have no covering at ali until the rain stops, when with dry rugs 
they pick up at once. I think with this simple precaution clipped horses 
do better in the open as long as some sort of screen from the wind is contrived. 
I followed the same plan when out with troops. I was always able to ride 
my horses. I cannot recollect ever to have sent a horse back but once, 
and then the horse refused to drink the water of the country through which 
we were marching. But I never lost a horse in consequence of exposure. 
My horses were always stabled in the home station and thoroughly groomed, 
yet the change of life never seemed to do them much harm. Some regiments 
lost hundreds of horses from chill before they left England. I quite agree 
with “‘ Trenton ’’ that some part of the loss was due to buying horses unsuit- 
able for the work, but we all know that we had not enough horses of the right 
sort in the country. I do not mean to say that the losses in this country 
were all avoidable, but they probably ought to have been far less than they 
were. What was wanted was a better training in horsemastership and that 
attention to small details of care and management which, as all trainers 
and stud grooms know, is the secret of success in and out of the stable.—X. 


THE CARE OF 


DOCKING THE TAILS OF FARM HORSES. 
[To tHE Epitor or “ Country LiFe.’’] 
S1r,—I am very anxious to ascertain if the theory which I believe is pretty 
generally held in the West Country of docking the tails of farm horses as a 
means of adding strength to their backs and causing them to sweat less 
is a popular theory elsewhere. It seems utterly unreasonabie in my estimation 


and a cruelty to deprive that class of horse, above all others, of his chief 
protection against flies. 


Knowing I can gain this information from no more 


reliable source than your valuable paper, I trust you may be able to give the 
matter your kind attention.—F. M. S. 

[We can assure out correspondent that this superstition is not peculiar 
to the West, but fairly common throughout the country.—Ep.] 








THE CROP OF ALMONDS. 
(To THE EpitTor oF “ CountrRY LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—For the first time in many years, so I am told, a large crop of nuts 
is to be seen on our almond trees. In Middlesex this is very noticeable, and 
in the Hampstead Garden City there is an avenue of the trees which are 
crowded on every branch, the oval, velvety fruit hanging thickly between 
the long pointed leaves, not unlike green peaches, save for the difference in 
shape, a more uncommon and nearly as lovely sight as their marvel of pink 
blossom in the spring. I should be grateful if you would tell me whether the 
nuts are likely to ripen in this climate, and if so, how one may tell when they 
are ready for picking, and whether the green outer cases should be removed 
for storing. If they will not ripen, is there any use to which they could be 
put when as nearly mature as they are likely to become ?—T. C. 

[The almond, like the peach, to which it is closely related, is cropping 
freely in the open all over the country. The almond is planted as an orna- 
mental tree, and so far as we know, the fruits produced in this country are 
not used. On the Continent it is grown commercially, notably in Greece, 
where almonds grow wild. It should be pointed out that many varieties of the 
common almond are grown here, including sweet almond, bitter almond, 
large fruited and double flowered. It is the sweet almond which is used more 
as a food than a medicine. In sunny climes it yields on expression a great 
proportion of oil, but it is doubtful if this palatable oil is present in sufficient 
quantity to justify its expression in an average English summer.—Eb.] 


SUGAR BEET. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’} 
Sir,—Kindly tell me the best way to utilise sugar beet. I should be grateful 
for any information you can give.—P. D. S. 

(Sugar beet is often recommended for mixing with fruit in jam-making, 
but our experience does not lead us to speak well of it, as the jam is rendered 
unpalatable. This is largely a matter of taste. Sugar beet when boiled 
appears to lose most of its saccharine taste and is not nearly so palatable as the 
ordinary garden beet. It partakes more of the flavour of the mangel-wurzel, 
used in many homes for the first time last winter. The syrup extracted from 
the roots after boiling for seven hours may be used with stewed fruit in the 
place of sugar, and also for use in bottling fruit in the place of water or prepared 
syrup. The syrup extracted last March has kept perfectly in airtight bottles. 
A grower of sugar beet in Hampshire expresses the opinion that there is not 
time to grow a crop and make use of it the same year for jam or bottled fruit. 
In this case the sugar beet crop of this year will be used next year.—Ep.] 


WILD PLANT TO NAME. 
[To THE Epitror oF ‘“ Country LIFe.’’] 

Sir,—Can you give me any information about the enclosed wild flower 
which I have found growing in a field here? It isa chalk district in the south 
of Hants, and this particular field, two years ago, was a pheasant run. I 
can find nothing like it in any of my flower books; my first impression when 
I saw it was that it was Saponaria officinalis, but I soon saw my mistake, 
as the flower is smaller and calyx different, but the general growth is rather 
similar. Can it be Saponaria Vaccaria? A small paragraph in Bentham’s 
‘‘ British Flora” just mentions the existence of such a flower on the Continent 
and in Central Asia, and says it has occasionally been found in the Southern 
counties of England, but it is obviously extremely rare.—ELEANOR PEEL. 

[Yes ; the plant sent is Saponaria Vaccaria—a casual in cornfields, some- 
times known as cow-herb. It is an annual said to have been introduced from 
Central Europe in 1596.—Ep.] 


A FLOATING NEST. 
[To tHE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.” 

Sir,—The following account of a floating nest may interest some of your 
readers. When rowing across our lake yesterday I came across a stake 
about 4ft. or 5ft. long, floating on the surface of the water, to which was 
clinging a quantity of water weed detached from the bottom of the lake ; 
in a slight depression of the thickest portion of this weed I found four eggs 
of the dabchick—the nest was quite waterlogged, but apparently not yet 
deserted, as when I returned to it after about half an hour’s interval, the 
eggs were partially covered with some of the weed. The nest had probably 
originally been in some more attached position, but had drifted away from 
its moorings owing to the rapid rise of the water resulting from the recent 
heavy rains.—RoBeErtT S. LinDLEy. 





USING CYANIDE ON WASPS. 
(To THE Epitror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—Will you inform me of the way to employ cyanide of potassium for taking 
wasps’ nests? I got it from the chemist in wax-like tablets. I put this 
on the mouth of the wasps’ entrance with no effect. I then put it in the hole 
and covered it up for the night. Some of the wasps were stupefied in the 
morning, but woke up when I started to dig. I read in Country LIFE a 
letter from one of your correspondents that as wasps arrived at the hole 
they fell dead. Therefore I conclude I have not been supplied with the 
right stuff, as they walk about on it unharmed.—WoLveERLEY A. ForDHAM. 

[Dissolve the cyanide of potassium in water, roughly using about a tea- 
spoonful to a third of a cup of water. Then take a small sponge and drip 
the solution, drop by drop, into the opening of the nest. Do it quietly and 
the wasps will never get in the least excited. They drop stupefied as they 
come in and go off in the same way if they attempt to come out. No mature 
wasps survive, but in the comb are grubs which will emerge very speedily 
unless the nest is destroyed by fire or otherwise. The writer has personally 
destroyed a number of nests in this way.—Eb.] 
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A MARE'’S RECORD. 
[To THE EpiTor oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 


S1r,—I enclose a photograph which may 
interest some of your readers; it is of an 
old mare of ours which is still working at 
the age of thirty-five. My father bought her 
thirty-one years ago when she was a four 
year old. She has been hunted and driven 
in her young days, and for the last ten or 
twelve years she has done her bit at the 
haymaking. We doubt whether she will live 
for another season.—E. R. Purpon. 


A DOG WHO LOOKS AFTER 
POULTRY. 

[To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.”’] 
Sir,—I enclose a photograph of my _bull- 
terrier Joe, thinking it might interest your 
readers. Since the war he has been my 


right hand on my small utility poultry farm. 

From the age of five months he has been brought up among the poultry, 
and holds more lordly sway than I do. He separates at once all birds 
fighting, from the smallest chickens to the biggest cocks, dividing the 
tinies with his nose quite gently. At the slightest cry of distress from a 
chicken he is away, and has saved me many a one that has got into a wrong 
coop by attacking the hen and so letting the chicken escape. At a word 
from me he will single a bird out of a flock, catch it, and hold it till 1 come up. 
He loves the newly hatched chickens, and I have often left him, as you see 
in the photograph, and returned to find them all asleep together. I am sure 





SIESTA. 


if people realised how clever and intelligent this breed is, more would be trained 
for helping us in these hard times.—May SANDERS. 


QUEEN’S PARK, BRIGHTON. 
(To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LiFr.’’] 

Si1r,—By the kindness of Mrs. Attree, to whom the book belongs to which 
I referred last week, I am now able to give a reproduction of the view of the 
estate as proposed to be laid out by Barry between 1824-9. It may, perhaps, 
jead to the identification of the original watercolour? by Thomas Allom. 
During the war the collection of views of Old Brighton at the Pavilion has 
been closed, and I was not able at Easter time to obtain any information on 
the spot bearing upon the earliest history of Queen’s Park. Perhaps some 
reader who is interested in Sussex may be able to throw some further light 
on the subject.—ARTHUR T. Botton. 





BARRY 


QUEEN’S PARK, BRIGHTON, AS 
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STILL WORKING AT THIRTY-FIVE. 


HIGH WAGES IN 1799. 
(To tHE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.”’ 


} 


’ 


Sir,—Your correspondent, ‘ John Askew,’ 
profits on the sale of hay, notes the “ high wages’ he has to pay out. 


vindicating the middleman as to 
Well 
over a hundred years ago employers were making the same complaint, as shown 
in the following quotation from a Welshman’s letter (the writer, Joseph 
Jones of Llanelly, tenant to the Rev. William Hughes). After announcing 
that he intended giving up the land at Michaelmas, he urged as a reason that 
it was “ Too much trouble to keep servants and their idling and High wages 
too.” This letter was dated July 1st, 1799. 
his men I do not know ; 


Now what wages Jones paid 
very little probably in those days, but evidently, 
in the Welsh farmer’s opinion, too much !—A. S. D. H. 


A LONDON BACK GARDEN. 
[To tHE EpiTor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.” 

Sir,—I enclose a plan and photograph of the little garden at the back of 
my house, which is situated near Gray’s Inn, on the extreme eastern edge 
of the West Central district. 
about one hundred and twenty years ago, still have a reasonable space of 
open ground behind them, but it is rare to find any trouble taken to make 
these interesting or even tidy. 


Most of the houses near here, which were built 


Some years ago when I first saw this garden it was a veritable cinder 
heap, in which a few anamic lilac bushes languished, and against the wall 
at the further end was a dilapidated arbour. When I had the house put 
into habitable order, the York stone flags, which covered the basement, 
were taken up to make room for a more sanitary floor of concrete and boards. 
The York stone was used to pave the garden as far as it would go and the 
deficit made up with Portland stone and red tiles. 
in the middle, so as to give the flowers as much sun and air as possible, and 
a narrow space was left at the edge of the paving to allow creepers to grow 
on the walls. In this part of London gravel is a poor material to use, for it 


Three beds were made 


seldom binds, and soot soon turns it to the colour of asphalt. When once 
the ground is paved there is no further trouble, and it ean easily be kept clean 
and tidy. The first object was to get plenty of greenery to cover the walls, 
and so Virginia creeper and ampelopsis Veitchii were planted together with 
ivy in order to have the fresh green leaves of the former in summer and a 
certain amount of greenery in winter to cover the walls and wooden fences 
with which they are crowned. Luckily there was a healthy young plane tree 
A small bed was formed round it and another to 
The narrow 


growing in one corner. 
balance it on the opposite side in which funkias were planted. 
space between the projecting part of 
this house and that of my neighbour 
is bridged with rafters, over which a 
vine is trained so as completely to 
cover that space, and as much as forty 
odd pounds of black grapes have been 
gathered from it in September. These 
are washed and then made into jam. 

To be able to leave the hot, noisy 
street and to sit in a cool court and 
greenery and 
greatest help to 
keep well in mind and body. It is 


rest one’s eyes on 


flowers is of the 


astonishing how much interest is 
created by so small a garden. The 
plants which grow there are very 


different from those your articles so 
often describe ; yet they do flower, 
and though 
ness and profusion the pleasure they 


they may lack robust- 


give is ip other respects as great, or 
than in the 
have the advantage of 

The 
the beds under 
fox- 


even greater gardens 
which 
healthy surroundings. flowers 
which grow best in 


the tree are Solomon’s seal, 
and funkias. In the 
other beds, which get a fair amount 
snapdragon, lobelia, geum, 


ageratum, tobacco and 


glove, ferns 


of sun, 
nasturtium 


do well; also monkshood, lark- 
DESIGNED IT. spur and  lupine’ grow fairly 
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well. So 
much depends 
upon the 
amount of 
sun. The 
weather can- 
not be too hot 
for a London 
garden, as the 
want of rain 
can always 
be made up 
for by water- 
ing, but it 
does not do 
to use water 
direct from 
the main. 
It is too cold 
and will 
cause the 
buds to drop 
off and the 
leaves to 
shrivel, un- 
less warm 
water is 
added, or 
drawn from 
an open tank 
which _ has 
been filled 
twenty-four 
hours pre- 


viously. Fuchsias will bloom freely, provided they are planted in tubs 


so as to raise them 18in. from the ground. 
appointment is caused by some insect which 


Occasionally great dis- 


a minute hole in 


the buds and eats out the centres. Some plants such as snapdragon 
develop their flowers in spite of this, but 
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squadron 
in the course 
of their last 
halt on their 
journey from 
GARDEN PLAN. America to 
France, vid 

England. Two of the pictures are of the most 
weirdly coloured mule I ever saw, and from 
day to day we do see the most extraordinary 
and odd-coloured mules here. This particu- 
lar one was a gelding about 15h. 2in., black 
with white splashes and dots, as if a sack of 
flour had been emptied over him. The curious 
thing is that the white markings exactly 
co-respond on either side, and in order to show 
this I send the view of the hind quarters. 
Note the black or brown shaded markings on 
the upper thighs and the black-capped hocks. 
Where the mule was not black or white he 























was brown, this being noticeable about the 
muzzle and thighs. He was quite a fair 
“ride”? when once on the road, but obviously 
his job was in the transport, and I hope he is 
fit and well, doing his bit in France now. The 
other mule, also about 15h. 2in., was a dapple 
dun—an unusual colour—but he was especially 
singular for the reason that he was hairy- 
heeled, quite out of the ordinary. You don’t 
see mules—and I have seen tens of thousands— 





completely spoilt. 
other plants which would grow well if one 
knew what to order. 
is that the flower stalls at Covent Garden 


MULES 


mules which recently 


in others, like the geum, the flowers are 
There must be many 


The chief difficulty 


and Farringdon Road offer a very limited 
assortment to choose from. The soil in 
London soon becomes poor and sour, and 
it constantly requires to be replenished 
with horse manure—which is not difficult 
to obtain—and lime. 
for the flowers, and is also necessary to 
counteract the earth 
to flourish better 
where, for they grow to the size ot blind 
worms, and extracting them from the 
earth is a most disagreeable job when 


The latter is good 


worms which seem 
London than else- 


the beds are dug up in the spring.— 
LAURENCE A. TURNER. 

(Mr. Turner should try carnations, 
which seem to enjoy the poor and gritty 
soil of the London back garden.—Eb.| 


VARIOUS. 
THE Epitror oF ‘ Country LIFE. 
vine Sir,—I enclose three snapshots of two 
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passed through my 


HAIRY HEELED AND HORSE-LIKE 
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AS IF A SACK 


showing anything like the “feather” of this one. 


FLOUR HAD 


BEEN EMPTIED. 


I might write at 


length about peculiarities in colour and conformation of mules. The 
vast imports of this wonderfully useful animal have revealed a lot that 


can be told after 
the war, such, 
for instance, 
as the distinct 
markings of the 
zebra about legs 
and shoulders and 
other eccentricities 
which arrest atten- 
tion. And then 
again some mules 
are so outrageously 
plain—big, awk- 
ward and ungainly, 
combining the 
fiddle head and 
Roman nose with 
the huge roach 
back and the cow 
hocks. Yet how 
vastly useful he has 
proved himself, and 
what a friend, in- 
deed, of the Allies ! 
Others, especially 
during recent 
months, have 
shown a surprising 
increase in quality 
and appear to be 
favouring more 


and more the horse rather than the donkey. 
dun mule is Major Owen-Swaffield, commanding a squadron at this depot.— 


CORRESPONDING 





MARKINGS. 


The officer with the dapple- 


A. SIDNEY GALTREY (Lieutenant), Remount Depdt, Swaythling. 


EXCEPT FOR 





HIS EARS. 




















